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JOHN LEECH. 





MMEDIATELY before the close of the reign of 
I the old Sailor King William the Fourth, and for a 
little while after the accession of Queen Victoria, 
there was walking 


no inconsiderable skill, as an oil-painter. Otherwise, 
from first to last, his favourite method of giving 
pictorial expression to the freaks of his fancy, and to 
his certainly most wonderful powers of observation, 
was by simply taking pencil in hand as a wood- 
draughtsman. And one of the marvels in regard to 

his consummate 





the Hospital of St. | 
Bartholomew, or | 
rather sauntering | 
through it, a young | 
medical student 
who, for a quarter | 
of a century after- 
wards, to the de- | 
light of his genera- | 
tion, was destined 
to be, inevery sense 
of the phrase, the | 
arch-delineator of | 
all the various | 
phases of English | 
Life and Character. | 
His natural endow- | 
ments were in many 
ways remarkable. 
He had, to begin 
with, the keenest | 
sense of the 
humorous. He 
had besides this an 
instant perception 
of those more subtle 
facial lines, dots 
and dimples that 
not merely impart 
somuch mobile ex- 
poeeron to the 
uman counte- 
hance, but lend to 
every face in the 
multitude its dis- 
tinctive individu- 
ality. His weapon 
or implement as an 
artist was almost 
exclusively a lead- 
Pencil. Repeatedly, 








ability in that par- 
ticular — namely, 
asa wood draughts- 
man, or, indeed, as 
an artistic worker 
in any way, was 
this, that he never 
received any, even 
the most element- 
ary instruction in 
drawing. (Poeta 
nascitur, one says 
of the lyrist. And 
just as truly one 
might say of this 
exquisitely dexter- 
ous and facile 
limner that he was 
a born artist. 
“Reading and 
Writing come by 
Nature,” according 
to the grotesque 
dictum of Dog- 
berry. Most 
assuredly, in the 
instance of this 
extraordinarily 
gifted draughts- 
man, we may 
assert that his 
mastery of per- 
spective, of pro- 
portion, of all the 
more delicate and 
recondite mysteries 
of his craft as 
artist appeared to 
have actually come 
to him, in some 
incomprehensible 


no doubt, he JOHN LEECH. manner, intui- 


handled with in- 





___| tively. Once only, 





finite dexterity the 


ttching-needle. Latterly he became something more | 
| conclusion, a passing hint was derived by him from a 
| fellow-worker as to the mere manipulation of the then, 


n simply an.adept in his capacity as a water- 
colourist. A couple of years before the close of his 


life he fingered the brush for the first time, and with | 


when his brilliant 
and active career was prematurely approaching its 


for him, unaccustomed materials of oil-painting. 
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Momentarily his friend John Millais, the Royal Acade- 
mician, was then his adviser with a view to the prepa- 
ration of the great Artistic Humorist’s drawings in 
oil-colour for exhibition in 1862 at the Egyptian Hall 
in Piccadilly. Apart from that one little incident, 
John Leech as an artist was wholly uninstructed. 
He had the most truthful eye, the most retentive vision, 
an eye with plenty of collodion in it, according to the 
felicitous expression of Gustave Doré; and beyond 
that he had the readiest hand for the delineation of 
what he either saw or remembered. Appearing before 
the world ostensibly as a caricaturist, he was in point 
of fact no caricaturist whatever. He was at once too 
genial and too accurate in his portraitures of Life and 
Character to allow his pencil to wander off into mere 
grotesque distortion. As a rule, it might be said of 
him that every shining woodblock he handled was a 
little. Mirror held up by him to Nature and Reality. 
It reflected the forms and the features of those imme- 
diately around us, in their homes, in familiar street 
scenes, on the sea-shore, in the moorlands, by the 
river’s bank, in the hunting-field, at the dinner-table, 
in the ballroom. Old and young were pencilled with 
equal dexterity, rich and poor, refinement and squalor, 
the vulgarian and the aristocrat. The astonishing 
flexibility or adaptability of this master-homorist’s 
powers as a delineator (as thus evidenced) undoubtedly 
sprang from this, that he was in a very literal sense an 
universal appreciator of the graces, oddities, absur- 
dities, and whimsicalities of his fellow-creatures. 
Folly as it flew he caught upon the wing with that 
unerring and unpoisoned shaft of ridicule—the pencil 
with which he transfixed it first of all, and the pen 
with which he afterwards humorously labelled it under- 
neath. According to one of the famous paradoxes in 
which the different European races are sketched off 
epigrammatically, each in a_ single antithetical 
sentence—‘“‘ An Englishman is never happy unless 
he is miserable.” According to our neighbours across 
the Channel, we are in the habit of taking even our 
pleasures tristely. The national privilege is grumbling. 
Our island fogs are said to be incentives to suicide. 
We are proverbially, as a people afflicted with the 
megrims, given over to what is untranslateably called 
a brown study, or possessed by a legion of blue-devils. 
Toa population so characterised, it was certainly no 
common boon that, simultaneously, there should have 
appeared, just at the commencement of the Victorian 
Era, two such supremely exhilarating humorists—the 
one of the pencil, the other of the pen, as Charles 
Dickens and John Leech—each of them a simply un- 
approachable delineator of English Life and Character. 
The novelist, who was five years the artist’s senior, 
and who survived his friend just half-a-dozen summers, 
started first into precocious celebrity, awakening inex- 
tinguishable laughter, as he did so, with the matchless 
drollery of Pickwick. Afterwards, and but very shortly 
afterwards, the other, the worthy contemporary of that 
great Master Humorist of English Literature, the 
inimitable draughtsman who was to be the Hogarth of 
his generation, came first of all very quietly but full 
soon very prominently indeed to the fore, as the most 
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delightful pictorial satirist of his time—one whose 
pencil for five-and-twenty years together was the 
favourite, and for a while politically the most for. 
midable baton of Punch. And, as the great humorous 
Novelist at the outset of his career dubbed himself, 
whimsically, by the oddest pseudonym, Boz, so also 
on the appearance of his contemporary, the great 
humorous Artist, the latter adopted, as an eccentric 
substitute for his autograph, the fantastic hieroglyph 
of atiny caraffe, surmounted by an inverted tumbler 
inside the miniature decanter being discernible a 
minute flourish through which the draughtsman’s 
name was aptly symbolised. A bottle-imp, this soon 
proved to be, capable of exorcising a whole legion of 
the aforesaid blue-devils, scattering them to the winds, 
not with a gleam of kindred blue-fire, or with a 
twang of demoniac brimstone, but with flashes of fun 
and explosions of laughter. A bottle-imp, moreover, 
preferable any day in the long run, to the twin potent 
spirits of either Jean Raisin or John Barleycorn. 
Here was a Leech who had won his diploma at the 
College of Mirth; who could any day at pleasure lift a 
world of sadness from the hearts of the careworn; 
who understood perfectly well the diagnosis of the 
disease he was especially called upon to vanquish; 
who having an intimate acquaintance with its every 
token, the jaundiced eye, the soured temper, the 
atrabilious complexion, could dissipate them all, in the 
twinkling of an eye, by one of his rapidly-scrawled 
and heart-warming prescriptions. Writing of the 
Spleen, an old-fashioned minor poet has sung in a 
familiar line— 


‘“‘ Fling but a stone the giant dies.” 


A more potent missile still to that end was employed 
by Leech—one of his woodblocks to wit, touched into 
life by its cabalistic tracery and anointed with its 
magical unguent of printers-ink. What this incom- 
parable Leech dealt in were materials drawn wholly 
from the Pharmacopeeia of Fun, combining the 
kindliest sarcasm with the .most innocent drollery, 
comprising among their principal ingredients drastics, 
carminatives and antiphlogistics under the alluring 
guise of the witty, the satiric, and the purely 
humorous. The globular bottle held up to our 
sight like a lens by this wonder-worker, who was 
anything but a mere Empiric, proved, when we 
came to look into it, to be a veritable microcosm oF 
world in little, filled with an ever-moving and ever- 
sparkling anodyne like the perpetual glitter of Golden- 
Water—the auriferous atoms here, however, being 
instantaneously recognisable as the life-like effigies of 
all ranks and classes of our fellow-creatures. Here 
was a hilarious Leech, in truth, who could laugh us, if 
not actually into good health, into at least good 
temper and good spirits and good digestion. Peering 
into his magic glass, or symbolic globule, we had, 
there, visibly before us, a feast of mirth and a flow of 
exhilaration. We had provocatives successively 
alternately to smiles, chuckles, grins, guffaws, roars ° 
laughter. Every touch of this shrewd but kindly 
Scarton of the Pencil we found to be an irresistible 
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incentive to merriment. Every line wasa direct appeal | 
to our risibility. Every twist and turn of his crayon 
was tantamount to a dig in the ribs or a tickle in the | 
diaphragm. Looking even cursorily into his Works, 
we saw there the World and his Wife—and all their 
children! ‘Turning especially to what will always be | 
regarded as his opus magnum, the five series of his 
“Pictures of Life and Character,” what Life sparkles 
there, what Characters flit across the pages in fantastic 
procession! Life enough, one would say, to satisfy 
the fastest man amongst us—Charactérs sufficient to 
set up a whole century of Twelfth Night anniversaries. 
What pretty girls are introduced to us by this delight- 
ful Master of the Ceremonies! Precisely those one | 
would like of all things to go gliding off with in a/| 
valse a deux temps, or even audaciously to decoy under 
the pendant mistletoe! Many of them resembling 
Scrooge’s niece by marriage, who had, as we know, 
“a dimpled, surprised looking, capital face; a ripe 
little mouth that seemed made to be kissed—as no | 
doubt it was; all kinds of good little dots about her | 
chin that melted into one another when she laughed ; 
and the sunniest pair of eyes you ever saw in any little 
creature’s head. Altogether what you would call pro- 
voking you know; but satisfactory—Oh! perfectly 
satisfactory!’’ Then, again, the children— John 
Leech’s children! What a family he has left! Boys 
and girls; old fashioned and young fashioned ; little 
prigs in tail-coats and white chokers, and Master | 
Hopefuls up to every kind of boyish lark and freak and | 
absurdity you could well think of! Little Pickles and | 
Meddlesome Matties! Jacks and Jills—tiniest of | 
gammers and tiniest of gaffers— chubby-cheeked, 
golden-haired, pert, preposterous, shy, laughable, love- 
able, kissable little imps of mischief! Just the very 
children one would like to take to a large middle box 
at Old Drury, to see E. L. Blanchard’s new Christmas | 
Pantomine. The very audience for Hot Codlins and 
Tippitywitchet !| Exactly the kind of little pecple for a 
romping game of blind man’s buff or for a screaming 
struggle in sport over a bowl of snapdragon, or for 
sitting in shrill rows of wonder opposite the white 
of a magic lantern! Children almost every one of 
them—thoroughly and intensely children! Not in the 
least like the two side figures in the classic group of 
the Laocéon—admirably spoken of by Tom Moore in 
his Diary as not so much like boys as “little men! ” 
Oh, the rabble rout of these young rogues trooping 
through the scenes of frolic pencilled by John Leech, 
who was always at his best when delineating the inno- | 
cence, the grace, the fun, all the bewitching and name- | 
less allurements of childhood. One recognises at a 
glance in those instances that the adroit hand must 
have been warmed into life by the throbbings of a 
gentle heart—the fervour of a loving and manly nature 

Ing evident in these charming and some of them 
teally marvellous limnings of little children. “‘ Pater- 
familias,” again, is there, portly and bow-windowed. 

Materfamilias,” too, is there beside him, plump and 
tubicund. “ Flunkeiana” puts us perpetually on the 
broad grin. **Servant-galism”’ moves us at times 
almost to tears of laughter. Ridiculous ‘‘ Old Briggs” 





is continually tumbling into more and more ludicrously 
improbable predicaments. Nonsensical little ‘“‘ Tom 
Noddy” is constantly going it, at a terrific pace, up 
hill and down dale, across country, neck-or-nothing, 
heels-over-head, as Jack Brag would say, “ Right up, 
straight down, and no mistake!” All the fleeting 
vagaries of Dress, again, how Leech embalmed even 
them. in the amber of his ridicule! Like the straws 
and flies that once puzzled the late Mr. Pope, of 
Twickenham. Those long-skirted frock-coats, for 
example, which were for all the world, as one ot those 
delectable Pictures has it, like the Funny Little Men 
in the immemorial Noah’s Ark of the Nursery. Or 
those next-to-nothing Bonnets which another of the 
Pictures reveals to us as, at last, so much “ off the 
head” in the wearing that they are borne behind the 
young ladies (as they walk through the streets) upon 
silver salvers in the hands of Footmen! ‘ Cabby,” 
moreover, as he is drawn here from the life. by John 
Leech, appears occasionally almost, if that be within 
the bounds of possibility, more insolent than the 
genuine, live, real originals. His Ticket-of-Leaves, 
again—what amiable young innocents they appear in 
these Pictures, don’t they? With belchers con- 
veniently loose about their bull-throats—the very 
things to be whisked off for a sudden freak of garrot- 
ting. Their ankle-jacks, or high-lows, or whatever 
that abominable foot-gear is called — the aptest 
pumps imaginable one would think, to look at them, 
for dancing a fandango on the stones of the prison-yard 
to the harmonious whisk of the cat lapping blood from 
the triangle. Swells and snobs, fast young men and 
old fogies, Patlanders with, clearly visible on their 
faces, a brogue that you might hang your hat on, 
Highlanders with their kilted frames so firmly planted 
on their native heath that one needs no assurance 
from any of them that their generic name is Macgregor, 
country bumpkins and foreigners, club loungers and 
costermongers, riders in Rotten Row and street urchins 
from the gutters of Whitechapel, Lazarus in rags and 
Dives in ermine and fine linen—meet us, in motley 
confusion, at every turn (of the leaf) as we hang 
delighted, a laughing cluster of us with our heads 
together, over the wonderful store of fun heaped up, 
brimmed, and fairly running over in ripples of merri- 
ment from John Leech’s Collection as from the affluent 
mouth of some inexhaustible cornucopia. 

John Leech was born in London, on Friday, the 
29th of August, 1817. His father was well known at 
that time in the metropolis as Mr. John Leech, the 
proprietor of the London Coffee House on Ludgate 
Hill. The family was originally of Irish descent, but 
had gradually become naturalised among the Lon- 
doners, insomuch that the future delineator of cockney 
life and character in particular was, in his own look, 
voice, bearing, and sympathies, a thorough and almost, 
one is tempted to say, a sort of typical Englishman. 
At an unusually early age he went as a scholar to the 
Charterhouse. There, under the direction of Dr. 
Russell as the head schoolmaster, he remained for 
eight years altogether, Thackeray, who was his senior 
by six years, being, for a while, as a brother “ Cister- 
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cian,” among the number of his contemporaries at that 
old monastic institution. When Leech’s education 
was so far advanced, he was removed from the Charter- 
house with a view to his adoption of the medical pro- 
fession. To that end he was placed as a student with 
a general practitioner at Hoxton, a rather eccentric 
individual, who was afterwards, under the name of Mr. 
Rawkins, depicted by Albert Smith in his comical 
“Adventures of Mr. Ledbury.” Already the artistic 
proclivities of young Leech had begun to manifest 
themselves unmistakeably. While his time was osten- 
sibly divided between compounding drugs at the house 
of the Hoxton surgeon and apothecary, and attending 
peripatetically the clinical lectures of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, John Leech was often covertly and sometimes 
overtly making pencillings on the sly, or drawirgs in 
en-and-ink, of his instructors or his fellow-students. 
Accidentally some of the most whimsical of these hap- 
hazard sketches came one lucky day under the notice 
of the Rev. Thomas Barham, the facetious author of 
the rhymed Legends of Thomas Ingoldsby. The latter 
appears to have been at once struck by the remarkable 
originality evidenced through these droll limnings by 
the youthful and wholly untaught artist. In conse- 
quence of this, at an early opportunity the young 
medical student, with a view to his forsaking the 
surgery for the atelier, was introduced soon afterwards 
by Mr. Barham to the late Mr. Richard Bentley, the 
eminent publisher. As the result of this fortunate 
introduction Leech’s skill was employed almost imme- 
diately as an illustrator of books and periodicals—now 
sketching with his pencil on the glossy surface of a 
cube of box-wood, now etching with the needle’s point 
on a varnished tablet of copper-plate. For an interval 
there was some notion of his studying at the Royal 
Academy, where, in point of fact, years afterwards, he 
exhibited more than once in a way some of his ex- 
quisitely humorous but unambitious pictures of the 
genre character. His path of life, however, soon 
enough opened smoothly before him as an illustrator 
for authors, editors, and publishers. Surgery was 
abandoned for once and for all. The scalpel and the 
lancet were thrown aside for the cedar pencil and the 
goosequill. Etchings full of comic power began to 
accompany the rollicking rhymes of Ingoldsby in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. An engagement was entered into 
between artist and publisher through which the former 
undertook to supply Mr. Bentley with a complete set 
of embellishments for the Legends, the first separate 
issue of which humorous poems made its appearance 
very early in 1840, the author’s preface to that edition 
being dated ‘‘Tappington Everard, 2oth January.” 
Remembering the wide popularity since attained by 
Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends and Leech’s illustrations 
to them, the wonder is now to reflect that not until 
three years afterwards (the preface to it is dated 2na 
February, 1843) was a second edition of this doubly 
attractive work demanded. Another volume of a very 
different kind, the letter-press of which was prose, not 
verse, but the idea of which, from begianing to end, 
was full of humorous extravagance, made its appear- 
ance in the former year (1840) almost simultaneously 





withthe issuing from the press of the earliest edition 
of Ingoldsby—a book, in its turn, like Ingoldsby, 
lavishly and most funnily illustrated by Leech. This 
was Percival Leigh’s anonymous maiden work, “ The 
Comic English Grammar,” to which our artist con. 
tributed as many as fifty whimsical embellishments, 
Another effusion of fun and frolic from the pen of the 
same writer (better known afterwards by*his clever 
travesty of Pepys in Punch, under the title of “ Mr, 
Pips, his Diary’) made its appearance in the following 
year, 1841, this time as a quarto, not, as its predecessor 
had been, a duodecimo—the volume being entitled, 
with an especial eye to give prominence to the illustra- 
tions, ‘‘ Portraits of the Children of the Nobility, drawn 
from Nature, by John Leech.” The author’s subor- 
dinate share in the production being indicated by these 
additional words on the title-page, ‘‘ With Memoirs 
and Characteristic Sketches by the Author of ‘The 
Comic English Grammar,’ P. Leigh.”’ Other volumes 
began to number up, for the adornment of which the 
pencil of Leech was secured. ‘‘ Notes on Noses,” for 
one—‘ Broad Grins from China,” for another; the 
latter being the wonderfully droll tour de force of a 
young writer who died very prematurely soon after its 
production, Thomas Henry Sealy by name, of Hal- 
stone, near Cheltenham. In it John Leech gave to 
view, in the sketch of a queer little Chinese Dproll 
hoisted out of window by his pigtail, when tightly 
wedged, up to the neck, in a porcelain jar, the very 
arch embodiment of ‘‘ Fun,” while, in another excru- 
ciatingly ridiculous little woodcut, -he depicted the 
extraordinary suicide of the jilted and love-lorn Fum- 
Fum, before— ; 
***Go, my song!’ said Pi-Ping in concluding this tale, 

‘O’er the waters of fame with thine oar and thy sail ; 

And tell ages and ages, and ages to come, 

Of Faw-Faw, and Fee-Fee, and Fo-Fo, and Fum-Fum.” 
Apart from all his fast multiplying labours as a book- 
illustrator, Leech was pencilling as we have said, at 
every available or suitable opportunity for one or 
another of the popular illustrated periodicals. Bentley 
for some time stood foremost among these in his 
regard, but his true stand-point as a humorous 
draughtsman wes to be found elsewhere, not in a half- 
crown monthly, but in a threepenny weekly publica- 
tion. Its discovery by him was at last rendered possible 
by the issuing from the press, under date Saturday, the 
17th July, 1841, of the first number of Punch, or the 
London Charivari. Scarcely a month had elapsed after 
the starting of that new venture, when, as No. 4 o 
Punch’s Pencillings, those forerunners of the now 
familiar weekly cartoon, Leech’s earliest contribu- 
tion to Punch, under date the 14th of August, 1541, 
made its appearance. The drawings filled up the whole 
quarto page with cleverly-pencilled heads and full- 
length figures of ‘‘ Mossoo,” not grouped together, but 
each of them introduced separately. In the centre? 
the picture was a dogseared placard labelled “‘ Foreign 
Affairs by ——” here came the symbolic leech in the 
bottle and glass, already described, the authorship of 
the cartoon being still more explicitly indicated, how 
ever, down at the bottom in the left-hand corner, by 
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the Artist’s autographic signature. Half a year ran 
out before Leech’s pencil gave to Punch his second 
and third contributions. These appeared simul- 
taneously on the 14th Febuary, 1842, as two of the 
full-page series of “‘Punch v. Valentines.” The 
corner of that Valentine’s Day number of Punch, who 
that has once seen it has forgotten? Sketched 
delightfully by Kenny Meadows, the merriest of 
hunchbacks is there represented as singing and 
dancing, with a kick up of one leg and arm, a shrug 
of the shoulders, and an ecstatic squeak, ‘“ Young 
Loves to Sell!” the said little cupids being carried by 
him in wicker basket-cages slung before him and 
behind him on a balanced red, one of them doing as 
Jove’s boy ;cup-bearer does in Rembrandt’s Rape of 
Ganymede. Within the number, two of the very 
happiest of the typical Valentines there pourtrayed by 
different artists, are the very two boldly and cleverly 
drawn by Leech, ‘‘ The Pet Parson,” and, as a reminis- 
cence of his own younger days, ‘“‘ The Medical 
Student.” After that, with increasing frequency, he 
took his place censpicuously on the staff of Punch 
among its most facile and effective illustrators. For 
five-and-twenty years together he held his own against 
all comers, for long at the last unrivalled and still as a 
social delineator simply unapproachable. His métier 
was there clearly enough, and, as the phrase is, in no 
time, brought to light. And it was this—the limning 
with mingled truth and humour, and often with a 
curiously combined grace and grotesqueness, all sorts 
and conditions of men, women, and children, exactly 
as they are in life, but under a variety of at once 
whimsical, and yet familiar situations. His sketches, 
in fact, created an entirely new school of art, one until 
then undreamt of, the artist being the kindliest of 


satirists, and hardly even more than nominally, as we | 


have said, a caricaturist. For several years in the 
earlier part of his long and brilliant career as the great 
Punch illustrator he was noted there also as the chief 
political cartoonist. Latterly, however, he had yielded 
upthat position entirely to his friend and associate, 
John Tenniel, then already recognised, and not least 
readily by John Leech himself, as, what he happily 
still is to this day, the first and foremost of all political 
cartoonists. As a draughtsman in the limning of these 
political cartoons, Tenniel, it may safely be asserted, 
has never yet been equalled. Many of Leech’s how- 
‘ver, in their wonderfully witty appositeness told at 
the time like ringing shots right in the bull’s-eye, and 
ae still, the best of them, vividly borne in remem- 
brance. “Johnny not Strong enough for the Place ” was 
one of these, as was that other one of the same states- 
man as “‘The Little Boy who chalked up ‘No Popery,’ 
and then Ran away,” the notion of which was sug- 
gested to Leech by Douglas Jerrold, the door on which 
NoPopery was chalked bearing on its brass-plate the 
tame of Cardinal Wiseman. Another of these 
istorical skits by Leech was a grand double-page 
oa delineating Lord Brougham as “ The Citizen 
0 the World,” the learned ex-Chancellor, nose and 
ne there depicted in every imaginable costume 

er the sun, including among them Chinese, Yankee, 














Red Indian, Turk, and Esquimaux. Occasionally, as 
in the instance of one of these cartoons just now 
indicated, the subject of a drawing was suggested to 
the artist by one or another of the Punch staff or 
through letter by some correspondent. These, how- 
ever, were the rarest of rare exceptions. As a rule, 
the conception of a picture was Leech’s own as abso- 
lutely as was its execution always—the drollery of the 
letterpress dialogue or commentary underneath being 
his also as completely as the pencilled sketch upon the 
wood-block. Apart from Punch, his labours as an 
illustrator, while they were numerous and varied, were 
at the same time but very intermittent. There, on 
Punch, they were sustained, and for the best part of 
one whole quarter of a century uninterrupted. His 
first contribution, as we have seen, appeared in the 
number for Saturday, the r4th August, 1841. His 
last contribution appeared on the morrow of his 
funeral—namely, in the number for Saturday, the 5th 
November, 1864. Upwards of three-and-twenty years 
are comprised within the interval. During the lapse 
of which period, for the exhilaration of Her Majesty’s 
lieges and the adornment of Punch exclusively thou- 
sands of delightful sketches were thrown off by the 
ready draughtsman. 
Elsewhere, of course, than in the embellishment of 
the London Charivari, the etching-needle and the cedar 
pencil of Leech were more or less frequently in eager 
requisition. During 1845, for example, his artistic 
co-operation was sought at the very beginning of the 
year by Douglas Jerrold, and towards the very close 
of it by Charles Dickens. January the tst, for 
example, witnessed the commencement of his illus- 
trative efforts to embellish the rags-and-ermine class- 
story of “St. Giles and St. James,” immediately on 
the inauguration of the career of what, as the pioneer 
of all the numerous monthly periodicals issued at that 
price, was, therefore, called by way of distinction, 
Douglas Ferrold’s Shilling Magazine. Before the year 
was out, in the anticipation of the 25th December, 
Leech produced perhaps the best remembered of all 
his coloured etchings, his well known embellishments 
to the immortal ‘‘ Christmas Carol.” Later on, others 
of the Christmas fancies of the great Novelist, he 
helped to illustrate, as, for example, those half homely, 
half poetic tales of ‘‘ The Chimes” and “‘ The Cricket 
on the Hearth” in the pictorial adornment of which 
he had Stanfield, Maclise, and Landseer associated 
with him as collaborateurs. Subsequently, in 1851, he 
resumed his position beside Douglas Jerrold as his 
illustrator, when embellishing the only serial story ever 
issued separately as a serial by that author—namely, 
his ultra-fantastic phantasy of ‘‘The Man Made of 
Money.” Another more ephemeral and now almost 
forgotten writer, who played with words systematicaliy 
as a punster, and whose freaks of humour have con- 
sequently proved anything but perennial, Gilbert 
Abbott a Beckett to wit, owed to John Leech much of 
the fugitive popularity secured at the outset to his 
three extravagantly ridiculous productions, as pro- 
fusely as drolly adorned by Leech’s pencil with 
grotesque woodcuts and brilliantly coloured etchings— 
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“The Comic History of England,” ‘‘ The Comic 
History of Rome,” and “ The Comic Blackstone.” 
Similarly, also, a lighter fargeur even than a Beckett, 
Albert Smith that is, owed no little to John Leech for 
the temporary success accruing to some of his low- 
comedy novels, narratives compounded seemingly by a 
preposterous intermingling, in a sort of literary olla 
podrida or gallimaufry, of the practical joke, the farce, 
and the harlequinade, tales like ‘“‘ Mr. Ledbury ” and 
‘Christopher Tadpole,” the letterpress of which was 
in no slight degree beholden to the embellishments. 
By some unfortunate fatality, as it has always seemed 
to us, the exceptionally remarkable powers of John 
Leech as a humorous illustrator were frittered away for 
the most part in connection with frivolous works 
penned by authors possessing plenty of vivacity, but 
endowed with not one spark of genius. Upon the 
farcical effusions of a sporting writer who could rattle 
off tales galore of the paddock and the hunting-field, 
as though life were only worth having with a foot in 
the stirrup and a seat in the pigskin, upon . such 
thoroughly horsey novels as ‘‘ Mr. Romford’s Hounds,” 
and “‘ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” and “ Plain or 
Ringlets,” and ‘‘ Ask Mamma; or, the Richest Com- 
moner in England,” what stores of pictorial humour 
were squandered by John Leech in gems of woodcuts 
worthy of a brighter setting, and etchings radiant with 
all the colours of the rainbow! The humorous master- 
pieces of Dickens were only once in a way illustrated 
by his pencil, as in the Christmas narratives about 
Ebenezer Scrooge, and Trotty Veck, and John Peery- 
bingle. But the farm-yard and cover-side books of 
Mr. Surtees he embellished, again and yet again, with 
gorgeous profusion. One of the most characteristic of 
his earlier publications, apaft from Punch, was issued 
from the press, in folio form, in 1848, depicting, in a 
series of twelve drawings, as Leech only could depict 
them, ‘“‘ The Rising Generation.” A couple of years 
afterwards, in 1850, there appeared a kindred work of 
his, in oblong quarto, the contents of which were even 
yet more delightfully humorous. It consisted of a 
succession of brilliantly coloured engravings, and was 
entitled, suggestively enotgh, ‘‘ Young Troublesome ; 
or, Master Jacky’s Holidays.” The book was as 
provocative of a romp as a bunch of mistletoe. There 
you had master Jacky ‘“ supposed to have arrived per 
railway (grown out of all knowledge)” with Ruggles, 
the domestic, grinning his welcome on the doorstep. 
There you had Young Troublesome under various 
aspects. ‘‘On a wet day bored to death7”’—balancing 
the chimney-ornament on the end of the poker at the 
end of his nose—surrounded by a voluminous library 
protesting “ he has read all the books in the house ”"— 
lounging in mingled disgust and ennui on the sofa, and 
so worrying his elder sisters out of all endurance that 
one of them is ceremoniously conveying her needle- 
work, scissors and all, to another part of the room, in 
high dudgeon. There you had him, “in pursuance of 
a bright thought, playing at cricket in the drawing- 
room ’”’—the cricket-ball, to the dismay of the little 
ones and the horror of Ruggles, smashing a costly 
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being a perfectly inimitable conception. There you 
witnessed the advent and progress of the ‘Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane in Miniature, “up to the grand 
evening rehearsal of the Miller and his Men and the 
terrific explosion in the Housekeeper’s Room ”—the 
old lady in the doorway being a superb sketch of senile 
amazement. A couple of other arrivals at the home 
of Young Troublesome, each of them as true to life as 
the reality, are celebrated, immediately after this 
incident, by the delightful pencil of the illustrator, 
Enter first of all crabbed, old frost-bitten Mr. Worm. 
wood Scrubbs, delectably unconscious of the paper- 
pigtail appended to the collar of his spencer by that 
mischievous varlet Master Jacky. Enter next Master 
Jacky’s schoolfellow ‘“‘Old Bradshaw ’’—no mere fancy 
portrait of him, observe! but a stereoscopic photo- 
graph from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
clarence shoes. Later on, when these two additions to 
the list of the dramatis persone have been brought 
together, there you have a grand tableau of Jacky 
bolstering *‘ Old Bradshaw ” over the irate head of Mr. 
Wormwood Scrubbs, who has evidently tugged down 
the bell-pull in his indignation at the hubbub. These 
three in effect are altogether the happiest creations in 
the volume, which is chiefly remarkable indeed through 
introducing us to Mr. Wormwood Scrubbs, Old Brad- 
shaw, and Young Troublesome. 

Conspicuous among the numerous ephemeride floated 
into a brief summer’s existence mainly through the 
agency of Leech was the little 16mo. serial of The 
Month by Albert Smith, issued from the press in 1851, 
during the gala-days of the Great International Exhi- 
bition. The year afterwards, 1852, he embellished 
with rarely comic cuts Howard Paul’s ‘ Dashes of 
American Humour.” In 1854 he good-naturedly did 
the like by S. W. Fullom’s ‘‘ The Great Highway.” 
During the same year was published one of the 
blithest of the many sporting novels already alluded to 
as having been irradiated by the red-coated heroes of 
the fox-chase, dashed off with a flying pencil by Leech, 
and yet more remarkable by reason of his animated 
delineation there of the gallant bits of blood depicted 
as bestridden by squire, and groom, and farmer. The 
tale in this instance was ‘‘ Handley Cross,” or Mr. 
Jorrock’s “ Jaunts and Jollities.”” Then it was, in 1854, 
that the pick of Leech’s many humours and often 
masterly woodcuts in Punch began to be collected toge- 
ther for separate publication. Before commenting 
upon these reissues of his world-famous “ Pictures of 
Life and Character,” we will here however, as far as 
possible, complete our enumeration of the miscel- 
laneous works of various kinds embellished by him, 
from time to time, either with wood-engravings, with 
etchings, and often with both together. A forgotten book 
called ‘ Paragreens” was, in 1856, adorned with 
Leech’s illustrations. It was in association with 
Doyle and Crowquill, that in 1857 he rendered visible, 
pictorially, some at least of the abounding humour of 
‘‘Bon Gaultier,” as the ‘‘ Ballads” were trolled out 
alternately by Theodore Martin and Professor Aytoun. 
A folio volume about the same time, in 1857, appeare 
under the attractive title of ‘‘ Merry Pictures from the 
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other comic illustrators. Emeritus in that same year 
also afforded him the opportunity of delineating with 
some drollery ‘“‘ The Militiaman, At Home and 
Abroad,” A graver theme, in no way less congenial 
to him, however, was supplied, during the following 
year, 1858, when Blaine’s “‘ Encyclopedia of Rural 
Sports” made its appearance, interspersed with en- 
gravings from drawings by John Leech. A story of 
English Country Life, written by F. Francis, and 
entitled “‘ Newton Dogvane,”’ was published in 1859, 
under similar advantages; as was likewise the case, 
during the same season, with John Mill’s “ Flyers of 
the Hunt,” and an Oxonian’s “ Little Tour in Ireland,” 
and a serio-comic tale about one ‘‘ Paul Prendergast.” 
Leech’s pencil, as well as that of many another distin- 

ished draughtsman, was employed, in 1861, in the 
lavish embellishment of Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s 
“Puck on Pegasus.” A kindred work, Mr. H. S. 
Leigh’s ‘‘Carols of Cockayne,” was afterwards 
similarly adorned, as was a reissue of Hood’s ‘“‘ Whim- 
sicalities.” It is possible that one or two productions 
besides those already enumerated may have escaped 
our recollection, as having been enhanced in interest to 
the general reader by the drawings of Leech. Those 
we have particularised, however, will more than suffice 
to show the readiness and the industry of his hand as 
a book-illustrator. His chief employment as an 
artist, nevertheless, as all the laughter-loving world 
came to know full well during the last twenty-odd 
years of his life, was as the delineator of every 
variety of human character immediately around him, 
through the popular pages of our London Pasquin 
or-Charivari. Collection after collection was made 
from these inimitable drawings from time to time, 
and published separately. ‘‘ Etchings” of his, in 
quarto, “‘with Letterpress Descriptions,” appeared 
from the press in this way as recently as 1870. During 
the artist’s lifetime, ten years prior to the date last 
mentioned, there was published, in oblong quarto, a 
series of twelve coloured plates, enlarged from the 
original drawings, delineative, as the title of the book 
intimated, of ‘‘ Mr. Briggs and his Doings.” In 1864, 
the year of John Leech’s lamented death, there 
appeared his ‘‘ Early Pencillings from Punch, chiefly 
Political.” In 1865 there were issued through the 
press his ‘“‘ Later Pencillings from Punch,” edited, with 
explanatory notes, by Mark Lemon. In 1866 were 
teissued together, in oblong quarto, under the title of 
“Follies of the Year,” the whole of the twenty-one 
folding coloured frontispieces contributed by Leech’s 
etching needle and paint-brush to “‘ Punch’s Pocket 
Book” during that more than round score of years, 
from 1844 to 1864, the collective reprint in this 
instance being edited, ‘‘ with some notes,” by Shirley 
Brooks. What constitutes the chief monument, how- 
tver, at once of his genius and of his industry as a 
draughtsman, is the unequalled series of his humorous 
sketches, originally contributed to Punch, a series in 
their reprinted form numbering in all five oblong folio 
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Volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Pictures of Life and Character.” 
ach volume comprises within it, as nearly as possible, | 


500 woodcuts ; the five together, consequently, contain 
from 2,000 to 3,000 altogether. Either intentionally 
or simply by a coincidence, these five folios number 
94 and 96 pages alternately. The First Series, in 94 
pages, appeared in 1854. The Second, in 96 pages, 
followed in 1857. The Third (pp. 94) in 1860. The 
Fourth (pp. 96) in 1863. The Fifth, numbering, like 
the first and third, 94 pages, appeared in 1869, as a 
sort of posthumous supplement, sweeping together 
what had been previously overlooked. The entire 
collection, therefore, extended in all to very little less 
than five hundred (474) folio pages, each of them 
covered, sometimes to the number of six or eight 
engravings, with these inimitably humorous Pictures 
of Life and Character. The extraordinary assiduity 
evidenced by this astonishing assemblage of drawings 
from the indefatigable hand and the inexhaustible fancy 
and observation of a single draughtsman gives attesta- 
tion not only of his rare artistic power, but also, in a 
very signal manner, of his indomitable energy and 
perseverance. There can be little doubt of it, now, 
that his untiring application, in a great measure cost 
him his life, by overtaxing his nervous system, and 
gradually undermining his apparently vigorous consti- 
tution. Two years prior to his death he unquestion- 
ably inflicted serious injury upon his general health by 
the excessive overwork he was subjected to in getting 
up the Exhibition of his Works in the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. Besides being remarkable for his tall 
stature, he was, throughout life, until towards the very 
end, strong and seemingly healthful. He had an 
especial liking for out-door sports and athletic exer- 
cises. His relaxation was in itself hard work. His 
favourite pastime, in fact, was hunting, though he was 
fond also, even to drudgery, of following, like a true 
Waltonian, the contemplative craft of a fisherman. 
His handsome features had about them a general 
expression of gravity, save when they were lit up in 
conversation or radiant with flashes of merriment. 
Among his intimates he was immensely popular, 
though to strangers he appeared in his manner reserved 
and almost repellent. The disease by which he was at 
last prostrated was one of the most agonising that the 
flesh of man is heir to. It was that dread and dire 
disease which has struck down, among other good men 
and true, Thomas Arnold, the great Schoolmaster, on 
his bed of suffering, and Marshal St. Arnaud, seated 
bravely on his war-horse .in the battle-field. Whether 
this most cruel and tormenting malady—angina pectoris 
—was inherited by Leech or not there can be little 
question of this, that its paroxysms were aggravated by 
the stern determination with which his energies were 
overtasked, even when work, and not only work but 
open-air sports, had been formally prohibited. In 
obedience to his physicians, he, with some reluctance, 
gave up hunting. The time came, however, when he 
had no strength left to him for mounting into the 
saddle. ‘Towards the close he could hardly walk with- 
out great difficulty, at a slow pace and to a brief dis- 
tance. Long prior to this, moreover, angina pectoris 
had resulted in an excessive nervous irritabil ty that 
almost amounted in the end to monomania. Anything 
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like noise inspired him with a morbid horror. The 
itinerant organ-grinders were regarded by him with a 
sort ofabhorrence. Under their persecution, especially, 
he abandoned his old place of residence in Brunswick 
Square, and settled down, in hopes of finding suburban 
quiet, in a new home at Kensington. Hardly had he 
there taken up his abode, however, when he was 
rendered nearly beside himself, through the clanking of 
a wheelwright’s at the back of his newly-chosen dwelling 
—the said wheelwright setting his saws and hammers 
to work at as early as four o’clock in the morning. 
Added to the clatter of the wheel-yard, beneath his 
windows cocks were crowing, and dogs barking in- 
cessantly in his neighbourhood. The distracted artist, 
driven apparently to his wit’s end as utterly as 
Hogarth’s musician, declared of the tumult that it 
would infallibly kill him. So completely was his 
health undermined by the summer of 1864, that he 
went in search of its renovation to Baden-Baden and 
to Homburg, half on a holiday excursion, half with the 
design of sketching the gamblers for Punch in a series 
of new pictures of (continental) life and character. 
After an absence of six weeks’ duration at the German 
watering places, he returned to England, instead of 
hastening home, however, going on immediately for a 
month’s additional stay at Whitby, in Yorkshire. By 
the end of his sojourn there, he was apparently in some 
degree benefited. Almost imperceptibly at the first, 
but very evidently soon afterwards, on his return home 
to Kensington he fell back into his previous condition. 
The doctors declared that he could not possibly sur- 
vive many months longer, though no immediate crisis 
in his condition was at all anticipated. He suffered at 
the last alarmingly from insomnia, sometimes passing 
three nights together without one instant’s sleep. The 
day prior to his death he was out walking with a friend. 
That was on Friday, the 28th October, 1864, upon 
which occasion he consulted Dr. Quain, his physician. 
On the following day, Saturday, the 29th October, 
death came to him so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
while he was breathing his last there was a children’s 
party down-stairs—one of those charming home scenes 
his hand had so often before then, and always so ex- 
quisitely, depicted. On the following Friday, the 4th 
of November, the remains of John Leech were laid in 
his grave at Kensal Green Cemetery, side by side with 
those of his old friend and schoolmate, William Thack- 
eray. He passed away at the comparatively early 
age of forty-seven, leaving behind him a widow and 
two children. Better almost than the happiest of his 
photographs, as affording an exact representation of 
his comely presence, was a portrait of him painted in 
water colours by his friend John Millais, the Royal 
Academician, and which was numbered 1088 in the 
1855 exhibition. Visitors to the Royal Academy in 
the May of 1864, barely six months before the artist’s 
death, had the opportunity of seeing another effigy of 
him there in the sculpture-room in the form of a clever 
statuette. Where this remarkable artist can be seen 
at his best, however, to the present day by those who 
list, is, far rather in his own works than in any repre- 
sentation of him either in marble or in painting, His 





pictures of Life and Character especially afford not only 
wonderful evidence of his artistic genius, of his keen. 
ness of vision and of his skill of hand, but form at 
the same time a lasting memorial of the everyday 
life and the multifarious character of his genera. 
tion. Open the five folios wherever you will the 
pages are filled with old favourites. Those who are 
most familiar with them turn with no less lively in- 
terest to an examination of their contents than those 
who come to them for the first time laughingly to 
make acquaintance. For a droll glimpse into the 
nursery, take that one of Paterfamilias, who bursts in with 
an apostrophe about his buttonless shirt, addressing 
himself, of course, to materfamilias, then engaged with 
the little naked youngling on her lap—serenely pre- 
occupied with its morning ablutions. Another delight- 
fully fresh matutinal incident is suggestively entitled 
“ Hooking and Eyeing,” when Angelina, the wife of 
his bosom, saith, ‘‘ Well, Edwin, if you can’t make the 
‘things,’ as you call them, meet, you need not swear 
so; it is really quite dreadful!” Edwin partially in- 
visible—Angelina looking all the while pretty, buxom, 
and blooming. Then that other peep at ‘‘ Domestic 
Bliss,” where, mamma suckling her infant in the 
chimney corner, papa, watch in hand, observes, “I 
cannot conceive, my love, what is the matter with my 
watch; I think it must want cleaning.” Whereto the 
Pet Child cries out, “‘Oh, no, papadear! I don't 
think it wants cleaning, because baby and I had it 
washing in the basin ever so long this morning.” 
Or, again, that dreadful Master Tom, to whom grand- 
mamma is supposed to have given some plums— 
threatening suddenly in cold blood—*‘ Now, then, 
Granny, I’ve eaten the plums, and if you don’t give me 
sixpence, I’ll swallow the stones.” Master Tom hold- 
ing the stones in the palm of one hand preparatory toa 
gulp, and extending the other for the sixpence. 
Granny, in her arm-chair, at once paralytic and spas- 
modic. Among things to be remembered, must cer- 
tainly be classed his life-drawings of ridiculous little 
children, greedy boys, impudent boys, ugly boys, pre- 
cocious boys and the like specimens of the genus homo 
in miniature. That illustration, for example, of 
“Alarming symptoms after eating boiled beef and 
gooseberry pie.” when Little Boy whimpers, “ Oh, lor, 
Mar, I feel just exactly as if my jacket was buttoned!” 
Or that other one of a kindred urchin to whom mamma, 
taking him by the hand at the dinner-table, says, 
‘“* Why, my dearest Albert, what are you crying for— 
so good too you have been all day?” To which 
dearest Albert responds with the irrepressible blub- 
ber,” Boo-hoo! I’ve eaten so m-much b-beef and 
t-turkey, that I can’t eat any p-plum p-p-pudding!” 
Or, again, that horrid young Grampus at the 
pastrycook’s, that pocket Lambert or infant satire 
on the Living Skeleton, who, in answer to the shop- 
woman’s inquiry, ‘‘ What have you had, sir” replies 
suffocatively, ‘‘ I’ve had two jellies, seven of them, and 
eleven of them, and six of those, and four bath buns, 
a sausage roll, ten almond cakes, and a bottle of 
ginger-beer.” Contrasting oddly with which glutted 
and pampered samples of boyhood, come those little 
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ert, dapper, ragged, good-for-nothing Scaramouches 
of the London Streets whose doings and sayings Leech 
alway commemorated with a pen and pencil of infinite 
appreciation. Conspicuous among which examples of 
gamins de Londres must perforce be particularised Inno- 
cence—where an incorrigible urchin, with his armfull 
of snowballs, collared by the beadle, cane in hand, 
squalls out breathlessly, ‘Oh, sir! No, sir. Please, 
sir; it ain’t me, sir! It’s the other boys, sir!” Another 
snow scene reveals no doubt the twin brother of Inno- 
cence in the small boy with the Keeley-like visage, 
meekly averring to his natural enemy the policeman— 
Snowballs, sir! No, sir! I haven’t seen anyone throw 
no snowballs, sir!” a stout old lady in the back- 
ground being literally ‘‘ starred” with one of those 
splintered missiles in the very centre of her cloak, 
precisely at that portion of her anatomy which, only 
for her bulk, might be described as the small of her 
back. A companion picture is that representing the 
choleric old gentleman who has just been dabbed with 
a similar pellet in the middle of his hat—the Lillipu- 
tian hurler of the projectile candidly explaining in the 
foreground, ‘‘ Please, sir, I wasn’t a-heavin’ at you—I 
was heavin’ at Billy Jones.” Said Billy Jones in the 
distance—safe but observant. And so on through all 
these deliciously droll exemplars of our London boy 
population. Cuts—keen, rapid, and incisive—here 
often lay open to us some particular phrase of folly in 
all the height and depth of its ridiculousness. It is 
thus at every turn in the series entitled ‘‘ Servant- 
galism; or, What’s to become of the Missuses.” 
The consequential servant gal—say, with the draggled 
feather in her bonnet, politely reticuled and genteely 
parasoled, who is observing superciliously to the lady 
having a vacant situation—‘‘ Well, mam, heverythink 
considered, I’m afraid you wont suit me. I’ve always 
been brought up genteel ; and I couldn’t go nowheres 
where there ain’t no footman kep.” Or that cinderous 
housemaid, again, with the red nose, looking through 
the area railing, as her handsomely dressed old missus 
encounters the small errand-boy on the door-step. Old 
Lady : “What is it, boy?” Boy: “ Please ’m, it’s a 
pair of white satin shoes, and the lady’s fan wot’s bin 
mended—name of Miss Julia Pearlash!” Old Lady: 
“Miss!!!????" Voice from area: ‘Oh, it’s all 
tight,mum. It’s me.” Another Servant-gal: ‘‘ Who 
has quarrelled with her bread-an-butter.” “If you 
Please, ma’am, I find there’s cold meat for dinner in 
the kitchen ; did you expect me to eat it?” Lady- 
Mistress : “Of course I expect you to eat it, and an 
excellent dinner, too.” Upon which servant-gal—with 
her hose in the air: ‘“‘Oh, then, if you please’m, I 
should like to leave this day month-” Leech, adding 
m sly brackets [exit idiot]. ‘ Flunkeiana” is, if 
possible, better even than ‘“‘ Servant-galism” as a pro- 
Vocative to laughter. Instance, that kitchen scene 
Where Master of the House, pointing to the well-spread 
table, expostulates—‘‘ Now, pray what is it you com- 
Plain of ? Is not a roast leg of mutton, with plenty of 
pudding, vegetables, and beer, a substantial dinner 
‘nough for you?” To which, aristocratic flunkey, 


no doubt, sir; but it really isa quizzeen that—aw—me 
and the other gentlemen has not been accustomed to. 
It’s corse—very corse indeed, sir!” The other gentle- 
men, pathetic, by the dresser, both in look and attitude. 
Another—Serious Flunkey, snuffling, fleshy about the 
calf and abdomen, respectable in black, Gampish in 
umbrella, and carefully anointed about the head, 
loguitur to the old lady with the Bible on her knees—“ I 
should require, madam, forty pounds a year, two suits 
of clothes, two ’ats, meat and hale three times a day, 
and piety hindispensable.” Another more delectably 
laughter-moving Flunkey—“I beg your pardon, sir— 
but there is one thing I should like to mention at 
once.” Gentleman, by the way, in dressing-gown. 
Breakfast laid. Flunkey with hand apologetically 
leaning on table as he speaks—*‘ I am afraid—a—that 
I am expected to clean the boots.” Gentleman— 
** Bless me! Oh, dear, no! There must be some mis- 
take; I always clean them myself—and if you'll leave 
your shoes outside your door I will give them a polish 
at the same time.” Another, perhaps the best, shall 
be the last extract here from “‘ Flunkeiana.” Lady, 
surprised—‘‘ You wish to leave—really, it’s very incon- 
venient. Pray, have you any reason to be dissatisfied 
with your place?” Flunkey, explanatory—‘ Oh, dear 
no, ma’am—not dissatisfied, exactly ; but—a—the fact 
is, ma’am, you don’t keep no wehicle, and I find I miss 
my carriage exercise.” Several of the home scenes 
are altogether indescribable either in regard to their 
natural humour or their grotesque probabilities. As 
may be seen, at a glance, in the “ Little Dinner,” or, 
again, in the “ Little Surprise ’—sketches here par- 
ticularly commended to the attention of those upon 
whose drawing-room table there lie spread open these 
pictorial feasts of fun, Leech’s ‘‘ Pictures of Life and 
Character.” It will be observable by those who turn 
over the volumes, however carelessly, that the most 
unlikely employments are often suggestive to our artist 
of notions the most ludicrously extravagant. In rela- 
tion to the Butcher’s trade, for example, here entitled 
** A Horrible Business,” the Master-Butcher is revealed 
to us inquiring of his assistant, ‘“ Did you take old 
Major Dumbledore’s ribs to No. 12?” adding, “‘ Then 
Miss Wiggle’s shoulder and neck, and hang Mr. 
Foodle’s legs till they’re quite tender.” Hair-dressers, 
in like manner, gave him frequent hints of the ridicu- 
lous. There is the Little Hairdresser, for instance, 
who puts his foot in it by meekly observing, as he snips 
and snips, to the Gentleman of Ungovernable Temper, 
“Yer ‘air’s very thin on the top, sir!” To which the 
infuriated subject—‘‘ My hair thin on the top, sir! 
And what if it is? Confound you, you puppy, do you 
think I come here to be insulted, and told of my per- 
sonal defects? I'll thin your top!” Or that other, 
of the Hairdresser observing, ‘“‘ They say, sir, the 
cholera’s in the hair, sir!” The gentleman then 
undergoing trituration with the bristles replying to the 
remark, rather uneasily, ‘‘ Indeed! ahem! then I hope 
you are very particular about the brushes you use.” 
Whereupon the Hairdresser explains, almost pityingly, 
‘‘Oh, I see you don’t hunderstand me, sir. I don't 





Settling his cravat affectedly, ‘‘ Oh, substantial enough, 


mean the ’air of the ‘ead, but the hair hof the hatmos- 
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phere.” Foreigners, too, John Leech always pencilled 
with more than the vraisemblance of Gavarni, though 
not infrequently with more than the exaggeration of 
Rowlandson. He was always, one is tempted to say 
paradoxically, most at home when he was abroad with 
Mossoo—from his very first picture in Punch down- 
wards. Teste that “‘ Staggerer for an Excursionist”’ in 
London, when Bearded Monsieur with profuse gesticu- 
lation saith, hat in hand, to honest Chawbacon, with 
Polly Dustpan on his arm, “‘ Pardon, m’sieu! Faut 
il aller a droite, A gauche, ou en face, pour me 
rendre: A Peek-a-peek-a-dee-lee?” Or, better still, 
that group of frowsy and hirsute foreigners,‘‘ Me- 
morials of the Great Exhibition of 1851,” pausing 
in amazement near an al fresco washing-stand, with its 
eleanly array of towels, soap, et cetera under one of 
the trees in Hyde Park—one crying out in surprise, 
‘‘Alphonse! Regardez donc. Comment appele-t-on 
cette machine 14?” His comrade, “‘ Tiens, c’est dréle 
—mais je ne sais pas.” Fancy Portraits are sprinkled 
through the volumes delightfully, as in the case of the 
** Individual "—with straws in his hair, and sums 
scrawled on the wall, and his finger in his mouth, grin- 
ning—‘‘ Who sends a fifty-pound note for unpaid 
income-tax to the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Or 
that companion picture in the Third Series (p. 92) of 
the ‘Old Party who Rather Likes Organ-grinding.”’ 
With sketches from Nature the work abounds through- 
out. The landscape back-grounds, touched in with a 
few rude and seemingly careless dashes often have an 
effect quite marvellous. The artist always carried 
about with him a pocket scrap book, in which he 
jotted down scenes or faces that caught his fancy as in 
any way worthy of probable use to him in the here- 
after. One of the latter must, surely, have been the 
source of that portraiture, ‘‘ Taken near the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, “of the ludicrous old gentleman, 
gooseberry-faced and pottle-bodied, wheezing and tight, 
who is calling out agonizedly in a spasmodic trot, 
“Good gracious, it’s striking, and they'll have begun 
dinner!”” Busby at the Opera, too, is evidently from 
the life. Lizzy in the Dress Circle—‘‘ Good gracious, 
Selina, look there! There’s that ridiculous little man 
again. Did you ever see anything so absurd?” Said 
ridiculous little man, Busby to wit, soliloquising thus, 
as he gazes up from the back of the parterre, senti- 
mentally—‘‘ Ah! There she is, bless her! And look- 
ing this way, too. Oh! it’s as clear as possible, she has 
taken a fancy to me!” For an almost riotous glimpse 
of his healthful beauties one can hardly do better than 
turn to his double-page ‘‘ Training School for Ladies 
about to Appear at Court,” where the young peeresses 
are flying the garter with dishevelled tresses and 
scattered ostrich-plumes, over a break-neck array of 
benches and partitions. Unlike the raven of whom its 
former possessor wrote to Charles Dickens that “ if he 
wanted to see him come out strong, would he have the 
kindness to show him a drunken man,” Leech always 
“came out strong” whenever, as a draughtsman, he 
shewed us one. Witness this ‘‘ Self-Examination ’— 
where Party, slightly influenced, with his watch like a 
locket dangling from his button-hole, his hair towzled 





and his eyes half-closed, is reasoning with himself on 
the rug at the stair-foot—‘‘ Queshion ish! Am I fit to go 
into-drawing-room ? Letsh shee !—I can shay gloriush 
conshyshusn—have seen Brish Inshichusion—all that 
sortothing—thateldo—here gosh!” Immediately droll 
and delightful though these wonderful woodcuts of Leech 
unquestionably are, it is only necessary to compare 
any one among them with the artist’s own original 
drawing to see upon the instant that very much indeed 
of their rare merit was obliterated by even the most 
cunningly handled tool of the wood-engraver. Place 
side by side, for example, the deliciously humorous 
original pencilling of ‘‘ A Suburban Delight” with the 
actual cut as it appeared in Punch, and as it may still 
be seen at page 89 of the Third Series. Dark Party— 
with a Ticket of Leave of course—‘‘ Ax your pardon, 
sir! But if you was a goin’ down this dark lane p’raps 
you'd allow me and this here young man to go along 
with yer—cos yer see there ain’t no perlice about—and 
we’re so precious feared o’ bein’ garotted!” The 
engraving gives not the faintest notion in the world of 
the exquisite ridiculousness of the frightened look of 
the little gentleman with the umbrella and the carpet 
bag who is thus addressed, and hardly any idea at all 
of the murderous aspect of the two innocents who are 
asking his protection. The same may be remarked of 
Cabbie (p. 47, Fourth Series) who is offering to the old 
gentleman, ‘‘ Now then, sir! jumpin. Drive you out 
of your mind for eighteen pence!” It were idle, how- 
ever, to go on particularising. As well attempt to 
define in words the distinctive character of the grins 
and guffaws celebrated by Hogarth’s pencil in his 
Laughing Audience, as hope to catalogue the fun and 
frolic squandered by the wonderfully humorous hand 
of Leech over his peerless “‘ Pictures of Life and 
Character.” They are things to be seen and roared 
over rather than to be coolly criticised and deliberately 
enumerated. For ourselves we have again and yet 
again given them the panegyric of our laughter. 
Gratitude to Leech’s memory and good will to those 
who may not as yet have sunned themselves under the 
influence of his radiant humour, impel us to add to 
that more appropriate and more genial eulogium, this 
sedater tribute of sincere and unaffected admiration. 


a 


THE CURATES’ AUGMENTATION 
FUND. 


REATLY to the taste of those persons who do 
‘not care for objectless recreation would have 

been a certain garden-party to which the Bishop of Ely 
invited his lay and clerical neighbours at the com- 
mencement of the last summer. The weather favout- 
ing, the season as yet not having earned the ill- 
name for fickleness which its advance gained for it, 
a gay and large party gathered by invitation in the 
grounds of the Palace at Ely, and, at a fitting pause 9 
the amusements, refreshments, and recreations, a con- 
fluence of visitors towards a certain point, marke 
haply by some spreading oak or shady elm, betokened 
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an attraction which curiosity or courtesy, or some other 
of many motives that might be suggested, was render- 
ing irresistible. We know how easy it is to draw a 
crowd, and perhaps some aides-de-camp in the secret 
had a hand in the getting up of this concourse. What 
did it mean? The Bishop, in due course, proceeded to 
explain. He hoped he should not be accused of a 
ious fraud, and that the end in this case would he 
held to justify the means. Counting on the certainty 
that, if properly stirred, there was a wide feeling abroad 
that the position and prospects of stipendiary curates 
are worse and more discouraging than any of those 
trades and industries which are asserting their own 
claim to better pay and compensation for a day’s work, 
he had invited a deputation from the Curates’ Aug- 
mentation Society to meet the wealthy, influential, and 
earnest church-people of his diocese, that the operations 
and proposals of the Society might be set before them, 
informally and al fresco. It is just possible that a few 
of the visitors may have had a misgiving that they had 
been “taken in” in more than one sense, but whilst 
for such it was avowedly for their good in being 
awakened toa sense of the almost Spartan repression 
with which many clergymen, who at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge met the future squires of their parishes on equal 
terms, conceal their narrow means and pinch them- 
selves to keep up the appearance so essential to their 
proper estimation in the parish, for the open-hearted 
and considerate the occasion must have seemed oppor- 
tune, and the Bishop’s movement thankworthy, as 
indeed, to judge from the report of the speeches 
delivered at this open air meeting, was actually the 
prevailing sentiment. 

We are not going to accompany the deputation 
through the able arguments with which he supported 
the scheme which he had to lay before them, or to 
examine the suggestions of the after-speakers, more or 
less pertinent. But it may be not unseasonable, after 
the Congress at Leeds has been stirring men’s minds 
to the contemplation of the great fact of an ordained 
ministry and an established Church such as still exists 
in this realm, to glance at the objects which the Aug- 
mentation Society has in view, namely, the encourage- 
ment of hope in younger men who devote themselves to 
the ministry that the lack of a patron will not condemn 
their later years to the narrow pittance which is a 
curate’s average stipend; and an assurance to such as 
have served in the “sacred ministry of the Church ” 
with zeal and credit for some fifteen or twenty years 
that their growing age and diminished elasticity of life 
will be sustained and compensated by a fixed augmenta- 
tion of income in the shape of a yearly grant, supple- 
mentary, until decease or promotion, of the curate’s 
Income. The truth is that, without some such aug- 
mentation fund to look to, the unbeneficed clergyman 
of no private means is a miracle of faith and hope if he 
does not faint and fall weary, and find his capacity “ to 
spend and be spent” sorely impaired by the res angusta 
domi, which is none the less pinching because the 
world knows so little of it. We suspect that a good 
many butlers and ladies’ maids would be unable to mask 

€ sneer of contempt and indignation at the offer of 
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| such old clothes and cast-off garments as we happen to 
| know are collected by charitable people in the country 


to be handed over toa Society in London which applies 


| such clothing to the needs of the indigent clergy. And 


it is hard to gauge, as we sit at home in more or less 
ease, and with no pressure of want to sharpen our 
sensitiveness, how exceeding bitter to the well-educated 
and nurtured man, who has gone through a liberal 
education as a preliminary to Holy Orders, must be 
the acceptance of charity and dependence, and the 
temptation to prophesy smooth things, and be more or 
less ‘‘a dumb dog,” because, by doing so, he secures 
an optional Easter-due or Christmas-box to eke out his 
scanty stipend, and procure an accession of comfort for 
his wife and children. The truth, however is, that to 
have such a Ministry of the Word as we can respect 
and hold in reverence implies a provision such as shall 
make it independent. If it was not meet in the Apostles’ 
day for the first missionaries ‘‘to leave the Word of 
God and serve tables”’ for the support of others, still 
less is it meet that our spiritual pastors should be 
clogged and fettered, and tongue-tied, in their inter- 
course with their parishioners by the feeling that the 
‘freedom of speech,”’ which ought to be their insepar- 
able characteristic, is likely to imperil the continuance 
of a subsidy which, it may be, stands between them 
and the gaol or the workhouse. The Society for the 
Augmentation of Curates’ Stipends aims at creating a 
new endowment, upon which, after long service, men 
shall draw as a right; and though, as with other 
societies, effectual working depends upon the largeness 
and adequacy of the subscription list, and dwarfed 
additions to an already narrow income have a tendency 
to make the scheme look ridiculous, we can freely say 
that we have no cognizance of any Church society 
which is calculated, if duly supported, to effect so much 
good both for the recipients of its bounty and for the 
flocks to whom they minister, as this. 

It is too commonly held by unthinking persons that 
to be unbeneficed at the age of fifty-five argues some 
moral or physical unfitness in a clergyman. But the 
papers put forth by the Council of this{Society are 
calculated to disabuse such of their erroneous idea. 
The fact is, that since the Pluralities’ Act and the 
aroused vigilance of Bishops have redressed the evils 
of non-residence, there are much fewer sole charges 
in which the curate of former days found a quasi- 
incumbency and freehold, and a much greater liability 
to incur the involuntary reproach of being a “ rolling 
stone.” In 1810 there appear to have been not less 
than 5,000 curates acting as incumbents; in 1864 the 
number was under a thousand. Such men were substi- 
tutes for an absentee whose interest it was to pay them 
and to house them fairly; but the mass of curates of 
the present day are not substituted, but subsidiary 
ministers, for whose maintenance the laity ought to 
exert themselves to provide, seeing that it is the 
increase of population, due to the increased trade and 
commerce and wealth of the country, which has caused 
the need of them. The truth, however, is that a com- 
bination of causes has led to the Church being less 
and less a profession in which an educated man can 
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command the means of decent subsistence if he be 
devoid of patronage. He is jostled by literates (and 
illiterates) who in intellect are less and less superior to 
the people they profess toteach. The refinement of a 
university education may have made him sensitive and 
thin-skinned, but it does not enable him to command a 
higher stipend than his reverend brothers from St. 
Aidan’s, Birkenhead. Indeed if, as is likely, he is less 
disposed to self-assertion, the risk is that, as years run 
on, he finds himself fall behind in the race, and by the 
time that his prime has been spent in unrequited 
efforts, his brother ‘“‘ Boanerges” pushes into the small 
living that he might have counted upon as the reward 
of his “‘ spending and being spent.” And the worst of 
it is that in proportion to his refinement is certain to 
be his lack of sympathy and pity, because self-respect 
and a natural pride prompt him to make the best of 
his position—a position which, as Dr. Hessey, the 
preacher of Gray’s Inn, put it very forcibly in a sermon 
preached at Winchester Cathedral last summer, repre- 
sents a stipend giving him ‘‘a little more or a little 
less than £2 per week, out of which to provide home, 
clothing, maintenance, medical attendance, books, 
furniture, and other claims.” 

Quousque tandem? Is there no heart in our mer- 
chant millionaires to emulate the ancient liberality of 
money-makers? It was but a little while ago that we 
read that the proverbially numerous churches and 
abbeys of Gloucestershire were the tribute to God out 
of their increased substance of the wool-merchants of 
the Cotswolds. The need now is not so much of 
material buildings as of fitting maintenance of those 
who shali minister inthem. We do not know that any 
rearranged plan of patronage would meet the difficulty. 
It seems a clear case that there must be an unbeneficed 
clergy, after all that is doing to augment small incum- 
bencies has been done. A Bishop’s hands are not 
capable of recognising even by small preferments a 
tithe of the claims of faithful service in their dioceses. 
Some scheme surely ought to be undertaken with a 
mighty endeavour by the able and earnest of the laity 
to recognise, cheer, and encourage the great body of 
earnest, struggling, devoted men who are the rank and 
file of the army of the Church. But how? What is 
to be done? The very able honorary secretary of the 
Curates’ Augmentation Society has: given the most 
thoughtful of answers to these questions in a paper in 
the August number of the Mission Life. Every one on 
whom is the responsibility of not letting things be as 
they are, ought to get that paper and digest it. It 
demonstrates that a uniform rise in curates’ stipends, 
could it be brought about, would be a fallacy and a 
waste of money and effort, because at least a third of 
the curates in this country, are as it were, serving a 
brief apprenticeship to qualify for assured preferment. 
It shows also that to effect such an increase all round, 
“in presenti,” would be a positive injury to the curates 
and to the Church, as expending on a high wage 
directly they are ordained that which ought to be 
permanent provision to be looked forward to after years 
of labour. And the positive remedies proposed are— 
first, the increase of permanent posts in populous 





districts, for which curates may be appointed; and 
secondly, the formation of a sustentation fund to 
alleviate the present distress and to adjust the 
anomalies of the present maintenance of the working 
clergy. The first, he thinks, the Additional Curates’ 
Society and the Pastoral Aid ought to be able to 
accomplish between them. The second, his special 
concern, is what the ‘‘Curates’ Augmentation” pro- 
poses as its scope: a sustentation fund, from which 
curates for whom adequate preferment cannot be 
provided within a given time, may receive a permanent 
increase of income. The precise plan was stated some 
five or six years ago by Archdeacon Freeman to the 
Archbishops and Bishops at Lambeth Palace so simply 
that we cannot do better than quote his words :— 

“It being obviously impossible to assist largely or even 
liberally all curates from the beginning of their career, it is 
proposed for the present, at least, only to assist those of long 
standing, to make to their income a good and substantial 
addition—viz., if possible, not less than £100 per annum after 
fifteen years of service, provided they are still in active service, 
and are receiving a stipend (say) of not less than {100 a year.” 


This subsidy, as the Archdeacon showed, would be 
attainable at the exact point in life at which the pinch 
of the endeavour to maintain the proper social status 
of a clergyman, amidst the claims of housekeeping, 
and the children’s education, comes most hardly. 

We have been so carried on by the urgency of the 
subject, as to have left ourselves no space to give any 
account of the results of the Augmentation Society's 
appeals. But we really do not care to repeat the 
old, old story. The committee is well-ordered and 
energetic; the recipients of the augmentation-grants 
are numerous, and are so well reported of by their 
diocesans as to justify the reward of service; but 
what is that reward? In a very large proportion 
of cases just £20 per annum in addition to their 
stipend of {£100 per annum, a miserable subsidy which 
still leaves gentlemen with a university education 
worse paid for the care of souls than the gardeners of 
a Manchester man, or the butlers, and the coachmen 
of large-acred squires for the care of perishable things 
that please the eye, or administer to luxury and self- 
importance. And yet, forsooth, we plume ourselves 
on our Christianity! For very shame an effort should 
be made to augment at least fivefold the funds of the 
Curates’ Augmentation Society. 


—~>- 


“COME LIKE SHADOWS, SO 
DEPART.” 





Wy ae. one of the most naturalistic of painters, 

used to tell of an old Spanish monk who had 
come at last to believe that the only realities around 
him were the pictures he loved, and that all the anl- 
mated beings he had ever seen were but as so many 
dreams or illusions. . 
Macbeth, declares, “‘ Life’s but a walking shadow. 
Job sings of his existence, ‘‘ My days are swifter than 
a weaver’s shuttle.” David observes of Man, “As 4 


Shakspeare, through the lips of 
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flower of the field so he flourisheth.” Physiology 
actually realises to us the fact that, by the perpetual 
process of renewal, we are never an instant without 
changing. Through what is called the metamorphosis 
of the tissues, they (the tissues) are, on the one hand, 
ceaselessly growing particle by particle, and, on the 
other, are dying particle by particle. Insomuch that, 
after the lapse of a given interval, say a small cycle of 
some seven years or thereabouts, the whole substance 
of a living creature is entirely transformed—the man 
of twenty-one, save only in his minor entity or eidolon, 
being entirely different from the child of fourteen, who 
was his father according to the whimsical phrase of 
Wordsworth. Willingly or unwillingly, it is the very 
simple and quite literal truth that in the mere act of 
living—whether sleeping or waking—-we are ceaselessly 
spending ourselves. Were the mere physical changes 
that are constantly going on in the human form, 
throughout its whole substance, from the marrow of 
the bones to the scarfskin, through all the thrilling 
fibres of the nervous system, through all the circling 
currents of the blood, rendered, by some mysterious 
gift of vision, visible to the eyes of a fellow-creature, 
the utterly fleeting and fugitive character of anyone’s 
identity would, upon the instant, become apparent. 
Wilkie’s monk had, indeed, reason for his sorrowful 
thought. As compared with a man’s painted por- 
traiture, he himself is but as a shadow that ‘in the 
twinkling of an eye”’ will have vanished. 

A photographic picture of anyone who is dead 
demonstrates in a startling way the absolute truth of 
what is here being insisted on. The original of that 
picture, the one of whose seemingly substantial form 
and features that photograph is, literally, but the 
reflection, has for ever disappeared. The ‘‘ shadow” 
has passed away, but the reflection of it remains, and, 
by the exquisite art of photography, is perpetuated 
and multiplied by reduplication on reduplication. The 
flesh has put on corruption; the pigment, on the con- 
trary, has, at any rate for the time, assumed to itself 
the attributes of incorruption. Adapting to our argu- 
ment a familiar axiom, one might say, “Art is long 
and Life is fleeting.” The shadows are, as the monk 
correctly has it, those that for a brief while are here 
living and breathing. The Realities are the painted 
pictures of them on the wall, in which, in passing as 
one may say, their lineaments have been mirrored. 

Upon an earlier page* we took occasion to remark 
upon the general accuracy or truthfulness of Portrait 
Painting. Now that this art has been in a great 
measure superseded by the all but magical contrivances 
of photography, it would seem that the cHances of 


adroitness of even the most skilful and experienced 
photographer. And, in these exceptional cases, to the 
bewilderment alike of the sitter and of the manipulator, 
the dripping negative, on emerging from its mystic 
bath in the dark closet, will turn out to be a positive 
failure. Resemblance, seemingly, there is none. The 
sun-pencil has, for once in a way, lost its cunning. 
The result is a caricature. It may even be said that 
the probabilities of genuine success in the way of life- 
like portraiture are still to the last on the side of the 
portrait-painter rather than on that of the photographer. 
The former has the advantage of colour to begin with, 
though by adroit handling of course delicate tints may 
be imparted afterwards to the minute shadowing forth 
even of a carte-de-visite. The painter, however, can 
select for himself at pleasure the most desirable 
expression, that characteristic je ne sais quoi, utterly 
undefinable in itself, which constitutes the real soul of 
a likeness. The true difference in fact between por- 
trait-painting and photography would seem to be this 
—that whereas the latter is a single or direct reflec- 
tion, the former is the reflection of a reflection. From 
the retina of the painter’s eye the countenance of the 
sitter is shadowed back upon the canvas. Undoubtedly 
failures in spite of every care will occasionally result 
from the exercise of each art. But the nobler successes 
as yet achieved—there can be no question of this—are 
on the side of portrait-painting. Photography has 
never yet produced a Gervatius! The heads pencilled 
in radiant colours by Velasquez, Titian, Vandyke, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Richmond, by 
all the great masters of their craft, whether in oil or 
crayons, artists of unquestionable power, no matter of 
what age or of what country, bear about them the 
sign-manual rather of the living reality than of any 
mere life-like resemblance. A great painter’s own 
inalienable homage for his art, no less than his imme- 
diate ambition at the moment to transfer the living 
original’s other self, as it were, to the frame upon his 
easel, cannot but be recognised at once as a reliable 
guarantee for his truthfulness. It is witha pleasurable 
sense of security, therefore, that one visits, again and 
yet again, any collection of pictures purporting to give 
us the effigies of eminent people who are dead and 
gone, such as can happily be scanned by those who 
list in the National Portrait Gallery, now permanently 
opened in our metropolis. 

Goldsmith’s head in that collection has this curious 
added surety as to its being something of a veritable 
likeness—it once upon a time belonged to the puet 
himself. Everybody knows the innocent vanity of 
poor, pock-marked, pale-faced, stumpy, awkward, 








Versimilitude are in a great measure increased and 
multiplied. As a rule this is probably the case. 
Nevertheless, even in photography, subtle agencies are 
at work that occasionally distort a negative out of all 
possible recognition. An infinitesimal flaw in the 
ns, a microscopic inequality in the film of collodion, 
‘ome otherwise scarcely appreciable atmospheric effect 
of a prejudicial character, will at intervals baffle the 


shambling, Oliver Goldsmith. The bloom-coloured 
coat, built for him by Mr. Filby, will never lose its 
lustre, we may be sure of that, or come to be worn 
threadbare. The some-time possessor of that gorgeous 
raiment, vain as he was of his personal appearance, 
would never have allowed any limning of his features 
to hang upon his walls that could for an instant have 
been suggestive of anything like exaggeration, of dis- 








* Illustrated Review, vol. iii, page 749. 


tortion, or of caricaturing. Looking at that head of 
him that once was displayed to view in his own place 
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of residence, there are, nevertheless, noticeable at a 
first glance peculiarities of form and feature in them- 
selves so striking that having been put there and 
tolerated by him they must have been true to nature. 
The protuberant forehead, the lumping lips, the 
retreating chin, a chin so retreating that it seems to be 
levelled down imperceptibly into the throat—all mark 
the Irishman, almost, one is tempted to say, like a 
visible brogue. Here in truth, one feels, is the genuine 
portrait of— 


*¢ Oliver Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll.” 


Garrick, who penned this wicked epigram, is not far 
off, as he was painted by Robeit Edge Pine—truthfully 
painted who will not say ? who looks, but for a passing 
moment, at the bright, piercing, brown eyes of the 
imperial mimic who played with equal power King, 
Macbeth, and Abel Drugger, the lowest comedy and 
the highest tragedy—nay, as the facetious actress said 
of him, ‘‘ D—— the fellow, he could have played a 
gridiron!” Roubilliac, again, one cannot help feeling 
is there before us to the life in Adrien Carpentier’s 
portraiture of him as, with his shirt wide open at the 
neck, he stands looking upward, bright-eyed and open- 
mouthed, chisel and mallet in hand, busy with his 
model of the dishevelled Shakspeare that everybody so 
well knows—with his slippers trodden down at heel 
and his very small-clothes unbuttoned—in the vestibule 
of the British Museum. General Wolfe, one is fain to 
hope, has been odiously caricatured by the brush of 
Highmore. For, surely, never was there a more 
ludicrous pencilling, in staring colours, of any hero. 
The profile is wedge-shaped, the nose being small and 
pointed, and the chin and forehead—what Wolfe him- 
self never was—retreating. The eye is of a fishy blue, 
the hair is ‘‘ deeply, darkly,” dreadfully red—of the 
colour of well-scraped carrots—the whole preposterous 
** head and front of his offending ” being fairly bonneted 
—down to the very eyebrows—with his three-cornered 
cocked-hat. Churchill, the poetic satirist, as drawn 
by Shaak, looks for all the world like a publican and, 
in respect to creature comforts, evidently also a sinner. 
Swift, immeasurably greater as a satirist, has been 
kindlier dealt with by Jervas, who has depicted the 
blue-eyed Dean as he must have looked when he was 
the beloved at once of Stella and Vanessa. Remem- 
bering the hideous cast of his head and face after death, 
with the great forehead, as Thackeray says, fallen 
away like a ruin, and the imperious mouth contorted, 
half by scorn, half by disease, ending in convulsions, 
one marvels to think of what he was when this picture 
of him was painted, his countenance being at that 
time certainly wonderfully handsome. Another hand- 
some but perfectly heartless face is that of the Lord 
Chancellor Jeffrey, as depicted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the face of a man who would have gone serenely all 
through the Bloody Assizes. Quite as heartless in his 


way, one cannot but believe on looking at him, must 
have been Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield—stately 
in his star and garter, white-wigged and black-browed. 
the very archetype of aristocratic self-possession. 





| has been little encouragement to reconnoitre a localit 


Whitefield, the preacher who used to set all the west 
country in a flame of religious zeal, looks at the least 
imposing in his hands, which he extends before him as 
if in benediction—the eyes squinting as uncompromis- 


ingly as those of Wilkes the demagogue. Lord Clive, 
as he must have looked towards the close of his career, 
not certainly as ke was when, as “the bright-eyed 
young adventurer,” he “flung his sword into the 
scale” at Plassy, looks grimly out of the canvas of 
Dance, with a clenched mouth and no features at all to 
speak of under his disdainful nostrils. A painter not 
sufficiently known or appreciated, Thomas Wright to 
wit, commonly called Wright of Derby, has given to 
his admirers, in a limning of himself, a perfectly charm- 
ing countenance. If Charles Churchill, as we have 
said, bears a resemblance in his effigy to a publican, 
Sir Richard Arkwright looks like anything but a 
“bloated aristocrat” —rather than that it might be 
suggested like a ditto butler! Charles Dickens, by 
Ary Scheffer, is remarkable for this at any rate, that— 
the picture is not in the least like him! Looking at 
Lonsdale’s portrait of Sir Philip Francis, one is tempted 
to exclaim—The very image of Junius! Looking at 
Abbot’s portrait of Nollekens, the sculptor, one is 
reminded of Samuel Rogers’ remark on seeing a bust 
of Crabbe Robinson—“ It’s as like him as it can be— 
without the dirt!” Nelson, as painted in 1800 by 
Fiiger, George IV., as sketched in profile by the crayon 
of Lawrence, Lady Hamilton, as again depicted (for 
the how many hundredth time?) by Romney, Home, 
the -author of Douglas, and Howard, the Philan- 
thropist, Queen Caroline and the Princess Charlotte, 
Allan’s Sir Walter Scott, and Zucehero’s Sir Walter 
Raleigh—how is it possible to glance at any one of 
these without recognising in each case upon the instant 
that the portrait-painter’s chief aim is at literal truth- 
fulness ? 
-> — 


REVIEWS. 


The Cities of the Plain; or, Vestiges of Divine 
Vengeance. By W. E. Tayter. William Macin- 
tosh. 1872. 


This little volume is a well-written resumé of the litera- 
ture of the Dead Sea and the Cities of the Plain from the 
days of Maundrell and Pococke till after the explorations 
and discoveries of De Sauley. For a long period the 
information which we had of this scene of God's 
vengeance on guilty cities of the old world was of the 
scantiest, by reason of the absence of food and water 
which eafly in this century caused the death of the 
traveller, Costigan, as there is no doubt it had of others 
also. The unhealthy nature of the climate also, and the 
excessive heat which is hardly endurable by Europeans, 
seem to have made such visitors as have penetrated to this 
weird and strange locality hurry over their exploration 4s 
speedily as possible; and it has not been conducive t 
geographical and topographical science that the Bedouin 
Arabs are ever on the watch for unarmed or unwitting 
travellers, and are as formidable as the brigands of Greece 


or Italy. On the whole, it must be confessed that _ 
y0 




















which the American, Captain Lynch, could say that when 
he gazed on the awful aspect of it, he seemed to read the 
inscription over the gates of Dante’s “ Inferno,”’ ‘* Ye who 
enter here leave hope behind.”’ 

The hero of this volume is certainly the Frenchman, De 
Sauley, with whom rests the credit of the first systematic 
examination of the Salt Sea and the Cities of the Plain. 
This was in 1850, and his object in the first instance was 
to shake off in active pursuit of science the depression of 
adomestic bereavement. His account is vivid and minute, 
and the writer of this volume has shown tact in the selec- 
tions he has made from his letters and accounts. Of 
course this modern traveller explodes the old-fashioned 
notion that the Cities of the Plain are under the sea, and 
that it covers with its forty miles by ten miles the ruins of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim. This was the 
view of Dean Milman in his “ History of the Jews in 1830,” 
and he does not seem to have quite given it up in his 
second edition of 1866. It is curious, however, to see 
how utterly gratuitous is the theory that these cities were 
submerged, although there is no doubt the channel of the 
Salt has been considerably enlarged since the convulsion 
which overwhelmed the doomed cities in a vituminous 
lava-storm. The Cities of the Plain, we are told in this 
little manual, are to be looked for, so far as ruins can tell 
their site, on the borders of the lake or sea; and, accord- 
ing to De Sauley, Sodom and Zoar on the south-west, and 
Gomorrah on the northern side of the lake. About all 
these matters, however, it must be remembered that the 
subsequent writings of Dean Stanley and Mr. Grove, and 
the light brought to bear on the whole subject by Miss 
Beaufort and Mr. Holman Hunt, as also of Canon 
Tristram, have added information to that which was con- 
tributed by De Sauley and his predecessors, without which 
any volume must needs be incomplete. Therefore Mr. 
Tayler’s volume must be read with this understanding: it 
must be supplemented by the article on the Salt Sea in 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, or by the note in the 
Speaker's Commentary, or by Tristram’s larger or smaller 
work on the Geography of the Holy Land. On the vexed 
question as to the possibility of animal life within range of 
the lake, and of fish existence within its waters, as well 
as of identifying the apples of Sodom and such like 
matters of secondary interest, ‘‘The Cities of the Plain” 
will be found interesting; but it is a pity that the author 
orcompiler did not add a chapter or two bringing up the 
subject to the point which modern science has attained. It 
is remarkable that no date is given on the title-page. 


Aspects of Authorship. By Francis Jacox. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


We must certainly give Mr. Jacox credit for improving 
with every book he publishes, and, indeed, he seems really 
tohave profited by the various critical admonitions he has 
received. In noticing a previous work by Mr. Jacox we 
taised certain objections to the way in which he rambled 
from text to notes and from notes to text, and objecting to 
& Mere stringing together of quotations being dignified by 
the name of authorship, recommended Mr. Jacox to utilise 

8 large stock of extracts in a work somewhat after the 
ashion of the “Curiosities of Literature.” We cannot 
Say how far our admonitions have influenced Mr. Jacox, 
but certainly in the present volume he has almost exactly 
carried out our suggestions. The various chapters are 
well arranged and systematised, the notes are reduced to 
their proper functions, and an attempt has been made 
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really to distinguish between the different classes of authors, 
and we no longer per saltum pass from King Solomon to 
Mr. G. A. Sala, or from Mr. Carlyle to Mr. Edmund Yates. 
To crown all, Mr. Jacox, in a preface calculated to disarm 
the hostility of the fiercest critic, disclaims the title of 
author, and modestly adopts that of a book-maker, pleading 
at the same time the excuse of ill-health for the imperfec- 
tions of his work. It is difficult to give an adequate 
account of a book like the present or to make many 
extracts from its pages. Taking authors as his subject, 
Mr. Jacox has, under various headings, collected together 
many amusing anecdotes. For instance, the first chapter, 
‘** Authorship in the Act,” tells us how many great authors 
composed their works, some in the open air, some amid 
the hurry and motion of travelling, some in the quiet of 
the night. Of course the list of authors and composers is 
not very full; and we were surprised to miss any allusion 
to Mozart composing his glorious works during a journey, 
and Dr. Arnold writing the history of Rome or preparing 
his Commentary on Thucydides surrounded by his children. 
The other chapters are all of authors in various aspects, 
of the delight of young authors on first seeing themselves 
in print, of the curious instances of men of letters united to 
unlettered and unsympathising wives, of ready writers, of 
polished writers, and many other episodes of literary life. 
Perhaps the best way to deal with Mr. Jacox is to select 
one chapter as a sample of the work, and the nineteenth 
chapter, ‘A Run upon a Book,” is as suitable as any for 
our purpose, and we will cull a few facts from its pages. 
It is curious to see how apparently capricious popular taste 
is. La Bruyére’s “ Caractéres’’ was not expected to sell 
at all, but sold well enough off-hand to secure a handsome 
marriage portion for the publisher's daughter. A similar 
success befell the publication of the Earl of Surrey’s 
works, for the audacity in printing which the publisher 
apologised, yet the work rapidly went through four editions 
in two months. Of great successes we quote the following 
instances from Mr. Jacox. Of Necker’s ‘* Compte Rendu,” 
published in 1781, six thousand copies were sold the first 
day, and of Burke’s “ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France”’ nineteen thousand copies were sold in the first 
year in England, seven thousand being sold the first week, 
and thirteen thousand in France. St. Pierre's “ Paul et 
Virginie” soon became the rage, fifty editions following 
within a single year. But the most marvellous sale of all 


was that of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’— 


“By the end of November, 1852, 150,000 copies had been sold in 
America, and in September of that year the London publishers furnished 
to one house 10,000 copies a day for about four weeks, and had to 
employ a thousand persons in preparing copies for the general demand. 
Without attempting to follow it beyond 1852, Mr. Nassau, senior, 
speaks of more than a million copies having then been sold in England, 
probably ten times as many as have been sold of any other work except 
the Bible and Prayer Book. In France one publisher alone sent out 
five editions in different forms, and before the end of 1852 it had been 
translated into Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, 
German, Polish, and Magyar. Dutch translations there were two and 


German twelve.” 


If Mr. Jacox’ future volumes are as much superior to the 
present as the latter is to ‘ Bible Music,” we shall hope 
one day to see his own works included among books 


which have a run. 
London. Part XI. By Gustave Dore and BLancnarpb 
Jerrotp. Grant and Co. 


The penultimate part of this important work deals 
chiefly with London amusements, and, as usual, “ the 
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pilgrims” find more that is picturesque at the East than 
at the West-end, even in a matter wherein West-enders 
might be supposed to have the advantage. The Stalls at 
Covent Garden Opera and Croquet are, however the only 
two plates given of high-life recreations, unless we stretch 
a point and take in Evans’, where the upper and the 
middle classes are about equally represented. The penny 
gaff, and Blondin at a Shoreditch music-hall, a party of 
roughs returning from that lowest of all races, the 
Hampton, and a collection of children dancing to the tune 
of a barrel organ furnish M. Doré with the other side of 
the amusement question. Lambeth Gas Works and the 
Milkwoman are also given, though not directly connected 
with the subject. The next and concluding number will 
be a double one, in addition 
to which eight pages of letter- 
press and illustrations are to 
be given to subscribers with- 
out extra charge. 





Famous Fairy Tales of 
All Nations. _ Illus- 
trated by Richard Doyle. 
Dean and Co. 


This volume has been com- 
piled from upwards of a hun- 
dred books of fairy lore of all 
nations, and the Editor be- 
lieves that none of the stories 
contained in it have been 
hitherto translated into Eng- 
lish. It can hardly fail, we 
take it, to prove a most ac- 
ceptable boon, not only to 
children old enough to read 
its pages for themselves, but 
also to those that make, and 
those to whom is made that 
time-honoured request ‘ Tell 
us a story.” The latter will 
be glad to hear that the type 
is bold and clear. It is need- 
less to say that the illustra- 
tions are good, when we have 
already mentioned the name 
of Mr. Richard Doyle as the 
artist. The stories seem to 
be all of that true fairy type, 
wherein princes and prin- 
cesses, good and evil magi- 








| materials he had crowded into one. If we disentangle the 
| plot from its endless complications it turns on a wicked 
brother and uncle’s undeserved prosperity for a season, the 
Mr. D’Eyncourt of Fairleigh, with whom we are made 
acquainted, being really one Alfred Brown, who has 
supplanted his brother in an old rich man’s favour, and 
forged a will to cut out that brother, who had married, 
without waiting for leave, the rich man’s daughter. This 
daughter, a widow, dies in destitute circumstances, at the 
beginning of the first volume, leaving a daughter, Bertie 
Brown, and a son, Tom Brown, whom their uncle, Mr. 
D’Eyncourt turns, one into his children’s governess, the 
| other into his clerk. Bertie goes down to Fairleigh and is 
|fallen in love with by Fred and Harry D’Eyncourt, the 
sons of the squire, who is also 
a merchant, almost at first 
sight; whilst her less fortu- 
nate brother is snubbed by 
the partners in D’Eyncourt, 
Lovewell, and Co.’s firm, and 
eventually turned adrift so 
unceremoniously, that find- 
ing nothing to live for, he 
jumps off London Bridge into 
the Thames. This in itself 
is a bad enough Saturday 
night’s work, but the same 
night Mr. Lovewell, Mr. 
D’Eyncourt’s partner and 
father-in-law, is supposed to 
be crushed to death at a meet- 
ing for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade in Cuba; in- 
deed, his body is taken home 
to his disconsolate widow, 
and buried in due form, Mr. 
D'Eyncourt, of course, at- 
tending the funeral. Of 
course Tom Brown is picked 
out of the Thames alive, or 
the story would lose one of 
its heroes in the first volume, 
and it might have been 
thought unthrifty in a novelist 
to kill off such a prime old 
stock hypocrite as Mr. Love- 
well, only, as it turns out 
: ft afterwards, he wasn’t crushed 
~+,a_j : 

ae to death, nor buried, but 
~—\-- murdered and disposed of 








cians, play so large a part. 
Amongst the different lan- 
guages from which the tales 
are translated, we observe Hebrew, Bohemian, Sanskrit, 
Hungarian, and Icelandish. 


The D’Eyncourts of Fairleigh. 
volumes. By Tuomas Row.Lanp-SKEmp. 
1872. 

If it be any virtue in a novel to sow sensations broad- 
cast out of a hand-basket, we verily believe Mr. Rowland- 
Skemp has attained the acmé of virtue. Not a chapter in 
his three volumes is without some startling and sensa- 
tional event, each wilder and more astounding than its 
fellow. Had he only held his hand, he might have manu- 
factured nine or eighteen novels of a stamp most attrac- 
tive to the frequenters of seaside libraries out of the 


A novel in three 
S. Tinsley. 


(From “ Famous Fairy Tales of All Nations.”) 
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. by acertain gentleman who 
already deserved hanging for 
forgery. The scene shifts to 
| Fairleigh, where the sons fight, not metaphorically, for 
Bertie; the eldest, Fred, runs away and disappears, and 
the youngest, Harry, goes with his sister Bessie and his 
cousin and enslaver Bertie to the seaside, Thither, by 
strange luck, Tom Brown, about to go with his humble 
friend Smirch (a palpable imitation of Smike) to seek his 
| fortunes in India, is led or driven just in time to save from 
the watery grave, of which he had himself had a partial 
experience, his cousin Bessie, whom he had never seen, 
but had nevertheless loved to the writing-poetry-point. At 
| Se same time with Bessie, Harry D’Eyncourt is also 
saved from drowning, and the young people tell “the old, 
old story’ once more at the watering-place, the only 
| difference being that Bessie vows eternal fidelity to Tom, 
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jungle fever. But the home life meanwhile is not un- 
eventful. Harry, who was well-nigh drowned in the first 
yolume, and who had been beaten within an inch of his 
life by Fred, his elder brother, 
contrives in the second to get 
frozen up in a snow-drift. 
The moral of this young 
man’s nine lives is obviously 
that you may play tricks with 
yourself once too often. But 
the gravest sensation of 
vol. u. is Mr. D’Eyncourt’s 
being kidnapped into a den 
of thieves near the river side, 
in London, and there having 
an interview with a quondam 
mistress, Lucy, who, because 
he will not promise to make 
restitution to his nephew and 
niece, assumes the part of an 
amateur avenger, and lets 
the rufians send him adrift, 
bound hand and foot, in an 
empty boat. We feel sure, 
in the end of volume the 
second, that if ever Mr. 
D'Eyncourt is fished up alive, 
it will be somehow or other 
in connection with Harry ; 
and, sure enough, while he 
is drifting seaward, this eccen- 
tric son of his, goes mad out 
of love for Bertie, and fancy- 
ing that her indifference to 
him arises from his having 
light hair, ingeniously tries to 
improve upon nature, by 
pouring the contents of an 
ink-bottle over his head. 
Not content with this, he 
escapes from his bedroom 
in slippers and dressing- 
gown, roams the country, sleeping under hay-ricks, and 
breakfasting upon the barn-door cock which he killed 
for waking him. Lest any should think it is we, and 
not Mr. Skemp, who romance, let them turn to vol. 11. p. 48 
and read. ‘‘ Then he retreated to his hiding-place, com- 
menced plucking the feathers from the warm body of the 
fowl, and eating the raw flesh. When he had satisfied his 
hunger in this horrible manner, he once more lay down to 
sleep.” Truly “a stirring and vigorous novel”’ as we have 
seen it styled by one of our contemporaries. But we said 
that he would infallibly meet his father. And so it proves. 
The old gentleman gets washed down to the sea, and 

ary, going in his madness to the very sea-beach where 
he had once been saved from drowning, takes care, in his 

















Detective Sharples has been dodging through two volumes. 
But he thinks he sees a way to shift the imputation of the 
crime from himself and 
amiably, when brought to 
close quarters by the detec- 
tive, convinces him by aid 
of certain angry letters of 
Tom Brown, who disap- 
peared the same day as Mr. 
Lovewell, that he was 
murdered by his nephew. 
And so when Tom comes 
home along with Fred 
D’Eyncourt, who has been 
fighting Burmese battles, 
which the _ conscientious 
novelist has reproduced as 
if he were “abstracting” 
history, he is nabbed at 
landing by Inspector Sharp- 
les, and charged with mur- 
der, under circumstances 
that certainly look very 
“fishy.” What will be the 
end of it? Well! Mr. 
D’Eyncourt gets out of his 
difficulties by dying, we sup- 
pose, a natural death in his 
study in the midst of a 
tragical storm of thunder 
and lightning, and ghosts, 
his quondam mistress, Lucy 
Knowles, being in at the 
death! He had left a full 
confession of his crimes. 
It followed, we do not see 
why, ‘of course,”’ but it did 
follow that Bertie became 
the heir of Fairleigh: perhaps 


(From “ Famous Fairy yales of All Nations.”) in the D’Eyncourt alias 


Brown family the women 
are the worthier sex: otherwise we cannot see why Tom 
did not become the D’Eyncourt, when he got out of prison. 
Anyhow he married Bessie, as of course Fred marries 
Bertie. 

Our protest against this novel is directed at the super- 
abundance of startling sensations; we are not prepared to 
say that as to style the book is worse than others of the 
kind. But we must not pass unnoticed a few liberties 
which Mr. Skemp has taken with mythology, Latin, and 
other secondary requirements in a good novelist. In 
vol. 1. p. 153 we are told that Mr. Lovewell, a money- 
getter by chicanery and corruption, had made a compact 
with Pluto in his youthful days. We presume Mr. Skemp 
would have said “ Plutus” had he duly studied Hort or 
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Lempriere. In vol. 1. p. 1 we are told of the same Mr. 
Lovewell that ‘‘ though he was in corpore at Cuba Lodge, 
he was in mentis all at sea’; a solecism for which he 
would have been caned in our day. ‘The introduction of 
one Salvation Smith, who, though a Dissenting minister, 
is a constant guest at Fairleigh Court, and is made a joke 
and jest of “ usque ad nauseam” isa strong violation of 
probabilities, and so is a Nicodemus Nobbs, of the same 
kidney and persuasion. Had we space to give samples of 
the author’s finest writing, we should give in extenso a 
passage about “the crater of Nellie Butterworth’s heart- 
volcano, around which had grown “the green grass of 
happiness, and the flowers of tenderness and considerate- 
ness.” But we spare our readers, partly because the 
author knows, though his hero (see 1. 138) did not know 
‘of the existence of a race who live by crying down the 
aspirations of a youthful genius, and of those blood- 
suckers who blast the hopes of so many in the bud, and 
consign them to an untimely grave, unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.” If we know anything of Mr. Thomas 
Rowland-Skemp’s vitality, he will survive our strictures 
which are meant for his good, and his demise—in due 
course—will be rather “ post hoc”’ than “ propter hoc.” 


A Tale of the Crusades. 
W. Gardner. 


As “ Tales from Shakespeare ” have long been in favour, 
Miss Crompton has adapted ‘the tales of other well- 
known authors, for those readers who could not otherwise 
enjoy such pleasant thoughts for a leisure hour,”’ and has 
commenced by adapting Sir Walter Scott's “ Talisman.” 
We can perfectly understand Lamb’s motives for writing 
‘* Tales from Shakespeare,’’ but can see no use in adapting 
Sir Walter Scott, any of whose novels may be bought for 
sixpence, and may be placed in anyone’s hands. What is 
the good of writing in this style: “In the time of King 
Richard the First there was a war called the Crusades, 
carried on by all the princes and nobles of Europe, to 
regain Jerusalem from the Turks,” or, again, ‘‘ ‘ So be it,’ 
said the baron, who then booked every detail of the 
warrior’s message.’’ A boy may get avery fair notion of 
old times from reading Sir Walter Scott, but he can get no 
good from such childish trash as Miss Crompton’s adap- 
tation, which is written in much the same style as we find 
in an infant school-girl’s syllabus. 


By Miss Crompton.. W. 


The Legends of St. Patrick. By Auprey De Vere. 
Henry S. King and Co. 1872. 


It is not at this time of day or by us that the lovers of 
poesy need to be told that in Mr. Aubrey De Vere are the 
heart and voice of a genuine son of song. But we doubt 
whether ever he has found a more congenial theme or 
sung so gracefully and heartily as in these varied legends 
of St. Patrick, which he has collected out of the mythic 
minstrelsy of Erin and shaped into such modern numbers 
as English ears may list with delight. Of late years a 
great deal has been done by more or less learned and 
literary Irish writers to make St. Patrick's life, apostolic 
labours, and supposed miracles less of a sealed book to the 
general reader than they were before, and Mr. De Vere has 
sought from the works of Mr. Hennessey and Mr. F. 
Cusack, as well as from the publications of the Ossianic 
Society the foundations and subject-matter of the legends 
which he presents to us in blank verse idylls or in lyric 
measures. The central figures are St. Patrick himself, 
beside whom ever ranges that first-fruit of his ministry, 








the heir of the kingdom heralded by the saint, and of the 
saint’s mission also, the noble and saintly Benignus : 
whilst Oisin, or Ossian, as he is better known to us, ‘. 
ever and anon found contending with the saint, and trying 
the love which Patrick bore him by the evident wavering 
between two master-passions—the old and the new leaven 
—in his bardic. heart. This Oisin figures in the Irish 
legends alongside of Patrick, and this, as is often the case 
in legendary lore, though in fact Oisin flourished two 
centuries before the Irish Apostle. The national instinct 
strove to connect in its minstrelsy the heroic with the 
saintly period of Ireland, and to the success of this Striving 
in an imaginative race we owe a theme full of pathos and 
interest, wherein the old warrior bard is depicted, “as 
divided between his devotion to his father and son on the 
one hand, and his reverence on the other for the teachers 
of the better faith—between old affections and new con. 
victions — patriotic recollections and religious hopes.” 
Patrick, we are reminded, loved the bard,— 


‘*In whose broad bosom, swathed with beard 
Like cliffs with ivy trailed, 
A Christian strove with a pagan soul, 
And neither quite prevailed.” —P. 210. 


Although there is abundance of graceful verse, of fine con- 
ceptions, of happiest flights of fancy and similitude in the 
poems wherein Oisin does not figure, we are not sure that 
those five lyric poems which represent the contention 
betwixt the converted bard, whose breast yearns back to 
his father Fiona and his dead son Oscar, and who can 
scarce stomach the idea of a home beyond the grave where 
their and his head may not find a place, and the saint, 
whose gaze is bent upon Heaven and its King, and whose 
eye knows no backward glances, are not the most striking 
and vivid poems in the book before us, though this is 
saying much in the way of preference. It is natural, 
however, to be interested in the grand conflict between the 
two principles and laws which rule in the old bard’s spirit 
by turns, especially as the final issue, which is finely 
described in pp. 213-4, witnesses “Oisin’s good con- 
fession’’ with his arms folded cross-wise, a light from 
Heaven shining on him, and words of faith pouring forth 
from his minstrel lips :— 


“ And onward as the swan-chaunt swept 
Adown the creed’s broad flood 
In radiance waxed his face, as though 
He saw the face of God. 


“Then Patrick with his wondering monks 
Knelt down, and said ‘ Amen,’ 
While slowly dropped a sun that ne’er 
Saw that white head again. 


‘“‘ That rite complete, the old man sank, 
And turn’d him on his side: 
Next morning, as the Lauds began, 
* My son,’ he said, and died.”—P. 214. 


Amongst the other and more descriptive class of poems 
which make up by far the larger portion of the volume, one 
of the finest is, to our thinking, the Disbelief of Milcho or 
St. Patrick’s first failure, a blank verse story, which gives 
us some glimpses of the saint's early history, which, by the 
way, is very clearly summarised in Mr. De Vere’s thoughtful 
and learned preface, and which is in itself a stirring detail 
of marvels and miracles. Milcho was the hard churlish 
master to whom Patrick had been sold by pirates, and 
from whose bondage he escaped to learn the true discipline 
and the true light from St. Martin and St. Germanus at 
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Tours. And to Milcho he was bidden on his return to 
Erin, at the age of forty-eight to preach first— 


** That God who man became 
Man’s fallen estate to raise, as though a man, 
All faculties of man unmerged, undimmed, 
Had worm become, and died the death of worms 
That so the mole might see.” 





Whilst upon this errand it was that he fell in with 
Benignus, an episode very beautifully told ; and, indeed, in 
the course of the poem, which by its name is shown to 
have failure for its main burden, occur more than one 
striking episodes—as, for instance, that in which Connor, 
son of Nessa, is described as having gone mad on the day 
of our Lord’s crucifixion— 


‘Connor, son of Nessa, Ulster’s King, 
Sat throned his people judging. As he sat 
Under clear skies, behold o’er all the earth 
Swept a great shadow from the windless east ; 
And darkness hung upon the air three hours. 
Dead fell the birds, and beasts astonished fled. 
Then to his chief of Druids, Connor spake 
Whispering ; and he, his oracles searched out, 
Shivering made answers, ‘ from a land accursed, 
O King, that shadow sweeps ; therein this hour 
By sinful men sinless God's son is slain.’ 
Then Ulster’s King; down-dashing sceptre and crown 
Rose clamouring ‘ Sinless! shall the sinless die ?” 
And madness fell on him ; and down that steep 
He rushed whereon the Emanian Palace stood, 
And reached the grove, Lambraidhé, with two swords 
The sword of battle and the sword of state 
And hewed and hewed, crying ‘ Were I but there 
Thus should they fall that sinless One who slay,’ 
And in that madness died. The men of Eire 
This thing beheld ; nor ever in the land 
Hath ceased the rumour, nor the tear for him, 
Who, wroth at justice trampled, martyr died. 
And now we know that not for any dream 
He died, but for the Truth.’” 


So far we give the words of Bacrach, chief Druid of 
Milcho’s day and kingdom, and those who pursue the 
thread of the poem will find that though the heathen 
priest professed a readiness to bow to the Prophet of Him 
who died “sinless for sinners” Milcho’s heart was 
hardened to the extent of lighting his own funeral pyre, 
the castle where he had heaped his hoarded treasures, and 
dying in impenitence. 

A very beautiful poem of a lyric type follows in “ St. 
Patrick and the two Princesses:” and in another mixed 
poem of blank verse and introduced lyric measures, called 
“St. Patrick and the Children of Fochbut Wood ” (60-82), 
Mr. De Vere seems to have put forth his twin gifts of 
poetic description and almost perfect melody. The song 
of the bland old chief’s daughters on a feast-day, succeed- 
ing a tale of revenge and bloodshed told by the heathen 
bard to a heathen audience, at which St. Patrick gazes in 
expectation of finding the meet moment for winning it 
over to Christ and His Law of Love, is a very touching 
lay of gentle and weak humanity struggling out of the 
hideous surroundings of crime and bloodshed to feel after 
and find a ‘‘ Sore Unknown” who can redress the groans 
and travails of the creature of its agony. Other poems 
represent the Saint at the Feast of Knock Cae and at the 
Founding of Armagh Cathedral; and others towards the 
close of the volume his arraignment and his confession. 
Had we space, too, we could cull beautiful snatches from 
the noble poem entitled “« The Choice of King Eochaidh,” 
the close of which represents the Old King restored to life 
again at his daughter's prayer to seek that, from which all 
lifetime he had shrunk, Baptism at St. Patrick’s hands. 
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saint gives the dead-alive the choice of fifteen years’ lease 
of life to reign yet again over Eire, or to hear the Hymn 
Celestial and to see the Vision which his rising to life had 
interrupted. His choice was as follows :— 

** Rule over earth, 


Rule without end were nought to that great hymn 
Heard for a single moment. I would die! "—P. 167. 


Allowing somewhat for a fervour of faith beyond any 
mere poetic enthusiasm which brings vividly before Mr. 
Aubrey De Vere’s fancy the scenes and surroundings of 
the Irish apostle’s miracles, and enables him to represent 
the popular legends in a mystic and subtly spiritualised 
fashion, we cannot but add that he possesses, too, a poetic 
fancy very rare among his contemporaries, and a “ finish" 
which very few indeed take the trouble to attain. Although 
he cannot be deemed a disciple of Alfred Tennyson, and 
in many respects stands independent of any masters in a 
line and path of his own, yet in-the elaboration of rhythm 
and his careful study of “‘ music in words " and “ poetry in 
sound,”’ he deserves a name in the same day, and we shall 
be surprised if, sooner or later, this is not acknowledged 
far and wide by his countrymen. 


By W. R. Grec. Tribner and Co, 


Enigmas of Life. 
1872. 


This is a collection of essays devoted to the considera- 
tion of certain difficult problems of human life from the 
purely scientific and philosophical point of view. Like 
many of the philosophical writings of the present day, they 
run directly counter to Christianity. Writers of this class 
do not closely assail the Christian religion. They may 
even go so far as to tolerate or even respect the morality 
which it teaches, but they look down upon its faith from 
the lofty height of intellectual superiority. They do not 
take the whole mass of evidence for and against it, and 
then, after carefully sifting and weighing it, pronounce an 
impartial judgment on the question of its credibility, as a 
judge sums up the evidence in a case to the jury, but they 
seize on certain articles of belief, or certain isolated por- 
tions of evidence, and condemn those as unworthy of belief. 
Thus Hume declared that no amount of evidence could 
overcome the antecedent improbability of miracles, and 
therefore refused to believe our Lord’s miracles, and by 
inference the religion which relies on them for one of its 
strongest proofs. Now, either Christianity is a revelation 
from God or it is not. If it is, as we believe, a Divine 
revelation, then, however startling any portion of its creed 
may be, however much we may be disinclined towards its 
moral system, its creed and its morality cannot help being 
true and in accordance with the will of God. If Christ- 
ianity be not a revelation from God, then not only are its 
creed and its code of morals a mere human invention, but 
it is an imposture, and therefore its morality must be 
worthless, being, as well as its creeds, tainted with fraud. 

Following the plan of attack indicated above, Mr. Greg, 
in the course of his remarks, makes at times various 
assaults on points of Christian doctrine. Thus, for 
instance, at the outset, after apologising to ‘‘the severer 
class of scientific reasoners " for stating his belief in God 
and a future state, without giving any proof of either 
doctrine, and after stating certain difficulties in believing 
either of them, he proceeds to assail what to him appears 
‘the astounding doctrine of the resurrection of the body.” 
With philosophic contempt he maintains that doctrine to 
be “ absurd, indefensible, and virtually impossible,"’ on the 
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ground that the body after death ‘dissolves into its 
elements,” and its atoms are dispersed, some to form 
parts of other living bodies, some elsewhere, and that 
‘‘even Omnipotence could scarcely be expected to make 
the same component part to be in two or ten places at 
once.” Now, putting aside for one moment the argument 
that the things that are impossible with man are possible 
with God, it may be shown, even arguing on Mr. Greg’s 
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attention which is now concentrated exclusively on its 
acquisition; and when, though relative poverty may still 
remain, actual and unmerited destitution shall everywhere 
be as completely eliminated as it has been already in one 
or two fortunate and limited communities.’’ Such are the 
views which are advocated in a series of vigorous reason. 
ings in the essay on Realisable Ideas, and which serve as 


premises, that the resurrection of the body is not “inde- | the key to much that is contained in subsequent essays, 
fensible ” or ‘“‘ virtually impossible.” The Christian belief | Much as we regret the anti-Christian tone of thought that 


is that the body “‘is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body”; that ‘‘ we shall all be changed,” but that 
identity and individuality ° 
will yet be préserved. Is 
not this analogous to what 
we observe in life? In the 
successive periods of in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age, the atoms 
that make up the body are 
being constantly changed, 
and even resolved into 
other substances, yet the 
identity and individuality 
of the man are still pre- 
served through all these 
changes. Who, that has 
ever thoughtfully con- 
sidered the wonderful 
difference that exists in 
the same human being in 
the first days of embryotic 
existence and in the ulti- 
mate stage of old age, 
can deem it impossible 
that the Creator of man 
can, though “‘ worms de- 
stroy this body,” make the 
change of resurrection 
from almost nothingness, 
and, so to speak, create 
anew the same human 
body, changed indeed into 
a glorified body, yet still 
the same? In what degree 
is the change involved in 
the resurrection of the 
body more impossible— 
nay, more wonderful — 
than that which we all 
observe (to use St. Paul’s 
famous analogy) in the 
seed which dies and is 
raised up as corn ? 

Mr. Greg believes that, 
‘with time, patience, and 
intelligent exertion, every evil not inherent in or essential 
to a finite existence may be eliminated.” 
believe in inevitable evils,” and looks forward to a not 
very distant time when “our children or our grand- 
children at least may see a civil state in which wise and 
effective legislation, backed by adequate administration, 
shall have made all violation of law—all habitual crime— 
obviously, inevitably, and instantly a losing game, and 
therefore an extinct profession; when property shall be 
respected and not coveted, because possessed and attain- 
able by all; when the distribution of wealth shall receive 
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THE ZAMBESI. 


(From “ Meridiana.”) 


runs through these essays, it would be unfair to deny to 
them very great ability. The style is clear and vigorous; 
the amount of thought 
and power displayed is 
considerable. Many of 
the remarks on our social 
condition, on the preven- 
tion of disease, on the 
forces which act on popu- 
lation, are exceedingly 
valuable, and may be read 
with much advantage. 


Meridiana: The Ad- 
ventures of Three 
Englishman and 
Three Russians in 
South Africa. By 
Juves VERNE. Trans- 
lated from the 
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; The six travellers whose 
adventures are here re- 
lated by Mons. Jules 
Verne, with so much 
circumstantiality that it 
is difficult to believe that 
we are not reading sober 
matter of fact, are Mr. W. 
Emery, of the Cape Town 
Observatory, Colonel 
Everest, and Sir John 
Murray, on the one part, 
and Messrs. Matthew 
Strux, of the Poulkowa 
Observatory, Michael 
Zorn, of that at Kieff (or 
Kiew, as it is here spelt), 
and Nicholas Palander, of 
that at Helsingfors. The 
first named of the mem- 
bers of this Anglo- Russian 
commission, together 
with an intelligent and 
trusty bushman, called Mokoum, awaited the arrival of his 


He “‘ refuses to | colleagues on the banks of the Orange River, at the end of 


January, 1854. The joint-presidents were Colonel Everest 
and Mr. Matthew Strux, and the former of these two gen- 
tlemen in the most nonchalant manner asks Mr. Emery 
some days after their meeting if he is acquainted with 
the object of the expedition they are about to undertake, 
and finding that he has no idea what that object may be, 


| says, “It is very simple, Mr. Emery: we have come to 
| measure an arc of meridian in South Africa.” 


Their first point to make was Lattakoo, the most 
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northerly of the Cape Missionary stations, where they 
are hospitably received, one of their visitors being Mouli- 
bahan, the chief whose portrait is here given. On the 2nd 
of March the caravan, consisting of 100 Bochjesmen, in 
addition to the English and Russians, started to find a 
suitable place for establishing a base. The almost in- 
evitable result of having two heads, each with equal 
authority, soan made itself felt, and continued until the 
news of the Crimea war reached the party. From the 
day on which these unexpected tidings arrived the Russians 
took one route, and the English another, nor did they 
meet until the latter, on arriving at Lake Ngami found that 
the Russians were being 
attacked by Makololos on 
Mount Scorzef, and, of 
course, gallantly went to 
their rescue. We have 
not space to follow them 
through their various ad- 
ventures and wonderful 
escapes—to tell how the 
Russian, Palander, was 
rescued, whilst so deeply 
immersed in his calcula- 
tions that, after a stay of 
four days away from his 
comrades, he all but fell a 
prey to a number of croco- 
diles, or how he was rob- 
bed of the registers, which 
the labour and care be- 
stowed on their mensu- 
ration had rendered so 
valuable, and how even- 
tually these were re- 
covered. We can and 
do, however, recommend 
the perusal of this narra- 
tive to all who are in- 
terested in the country, 
which Livingstone has 
made a household word, 
and to all who admire 
pluck, whether it be shown 
in the perseverance with 
which a scientific investi- 
gation iscarried on against 
almost overwhelming 
odds, or in South African 
Sport, or in a_ gallant 
struggle by a small body 
against an immense mass 


|the school of comparative mythologists, which is repre- 
|sented in England by Professor Max Miller, Mr. Tylor, 
|Mr. Baring-Gould, and by Mr. Cox himself, is now as 
|great a heresy as to doubt the common origin of the 





‘“‘ By moonlight in the Persian tongue 


Along the streets of Ispahan,” 


language of Shakspeare and the language of the Vedas, or 
to deny that when Moore’s Lalla Rookh was sung— 


|it was merely a change from one dialect to another. 
| Strikingly as the theory of the “‘ solar” origin of myths is 
| confirmed by every fresh discovery that is made, we are 
yet inclined to think that 





Mr. Cox 
seems to carry it to ex- 
cess, and that many solar 
myths are capable of a 
much simpler 
tation. We foresee, also, 
comparative 
mythologists an ap- 
proaching conflict with 
the theologians; in fact, 
it is impossible to read 
such a work 
Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations "’ without seeing 
theories and 
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of enraged savages. 


CHIEF MOULIBAHAN. 
Tales of the Teutonic (From “ Meridiana,”) 
Lands. By G. W. 
Cox, M.A., and E. H. Jones. Longman and Co. 
2872. 


While many of our poets are turning for inspiration to 
the old medieval legends and knightly traditions, Mr. Cox 
8 engaged in a far different task, that of demonstrating 
the utterly untrustworthy character of our old national 
tales. Like the German critics of another school, he 


endeavours to resolve every legend into its pristine | 


elements, and traces the rise of popular beliefs back to 
the emblematic sayings and oriental imagery of the 
Primeval Aryan herdsman. To question the doctrines of 


Dr. Dasent. 


fresh matter 


incidents “to their primitive form. 


for the 


how the 
views therein 
may be one day used in 
much the same way as 
the destructive criticisms 
of Niebuhr. 

The present volume is 
on the same plan as a 
former volume 
same authors (“ Popular 
Romances of the Middle 
Ages’"’). As in that work, 
tomes of Sir 
Mallory were 
modernised and recast, 
with a characteristic pre- 
face pointing 
singular 


the old 
Thomas 


dinavian 


sometimes 


interpre- 


as “The 


laid down 


by the 


out the 


similarity  be- 


Arthurian 


legend and other Aryan 
lore, so in the present 
case, Teutonic and Scan- 
legends are 
retold; of these the stories 
of the Volsungs and the 
Nibelungenlied are com- 


paratively fresh to Eng- 
lish readers, the lay of 
Gudrun and the “ Grettir 
Saga” are known to the admirers of Mr. Morris, and 
the story of “Burnt Njal’’ has been already told by 
But reading ‘hese stories anew by the 
light thrown on them in Mr. Cox’ preface, we find 
of interest in tracing back the various 


That the remark- 


able coincidences found in the tales in many instances 


| be doubted. 


‘we find the same episodes repeated. 
‘the tale of Hugdietrich and Hildeburg: 


are proof conclusive of a common origin, can scarcely 


In the mythology of almost every nation 


Take, for example, 
here we have 
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the old story —a maiden living high up in a lone 
tower; a prince to gain access to her disguising himself 
as a woman; the child when born exposed in the woods, 
carried off by a wolf, and saved unknowingly by its grand- 
father; in these episodes we see merely versions of ‘the 
old tales in which a maiden is shut up in a lonely tower, 
and none can approach her except the knight who is 
destined to win her. Whether it be Danae or Rapunzel, 
or the Rose of the Alhambra, all precautions are in vain. 
Craft achieves what force vainly strives to accomplish and 
in the guise of the womanly Theseus, or Achilleus, or 
Dionysos, Hugdietrich finds his way to the prison house 
of Hildeburg, where, like Odysseus, he shows his skill in 
weaving. The legend of the birth of his child is a travesty 
of the myths of Cyrus, Romulus, Telephos, and many 
others.” It is to be noticed, however, that the exposure 
and preservation of the child does not as in such cases as 
that of GEdipus bring destruction on the parents. If all 
these episodes are precisely similar, it follows that the 
earliest version we can find will give us the key to the 
enigma, and this Mr. Cox has elsewhere found in the 
‘solar myth ” explanation which practically reduces every 
legend to a mere allegory of the successions of day and 
night. Thus the well-known story of Danae shut up in a 
brazen tower and visited by Zeus in the form of a shower 
of gold is explained as an allegory of the sun pouring his 
bright golden rays upon the earth and bringing to light the 
hidden treasures of vegetation which lie hidden in her 
dark bosom—a more poetical solution of the mysterious 
shower of gold than the matter-of-fact explanation of 
Horace which seems almost as if objecting by anticipation 
to the modern view— 
‘*Aurum per medios ire satellites 


Et perrumpere amat saxa potentius 
Ictu fulmineo.”’ 


Again, we find in these stories the frequent recurrence of 
the posthumous child who revenges the death of his 
father, or whose birth is the cause of the death of his 
mother; in the first story which Mr. Cox gives us 
Volsung, the son of Rerir, is like Macduff, “from 
his mother’s womb untimely ripp’d.””. The explanation 
given of this that it is simply an allegory of ‘one day 
succeeding another,” though founded on many plausible 
grounds, seems to us scarcely satisfactory. The frequent 
recurrence of the fatal births are, we think, more symbolical 
of the little regard in which women were held in ancient 
times, and we can quite understand how of some of the 
fierce heroes of antiquity it might well be said that their 
mothers had but little part in their birth and nature, and 
that they drew their strength from the savage beasts that 
acted as their foster mothers. We think, too, that too 
much stress is laid on the derivations of the old names— 
for example, the name Astyages, which is identified with 
Azidahaka or Zohak, is considered to afford conclusive 
proof of the unhistorical character of the story; for our 
own part, we fail to see why a Persian should not bear the 
name of the “ biting snake,” as well as an Indian should 
be termed the “bear” or the “ wolf.” We can imagine 
centuries hence a future mythologist questioning the 
existence of the Grosvenor family on the ground that their 
name (Gros veneur) recalls the tradition of Herne the 
Hunter. That in many instances the comparative mytho- 
logists have succeeded in explaining the grotesque and 
often repulsive features of the old legends we freely admit, 
and we perfectly agree in many cases with the interpre- 
tations which trace them back to allegories of the succes- 





sion of day and night. Our Aryan forefathers, in the 
remote distance of countless ages may well have deified 
the powers of nature: to the savage the roar of the water. 
fall, the sound of the night winds moaning through the 
forests, may well have been the voices of the gods, In 
the early stage when man seeks “theological” expla. 
nations for natural processes, we can clearly see how the sun 
and moon, the snow and frost, the wind and vapour which 
we now recognise as merely fulfilling His word, were to 
the mind of our simple and untutored forefathers guided 
by supreme deities, each to be feared and adored. And 
so, when the fierce rays of an Eastern sun drank up the 
cool dews which overspread the face of the earth, we can 
easily see how from the saying the Sun-god has destroyed 
the goddess of the dew, was developed such a legend as 
that of Apollo and Daphne. But still we think that the 
presence of human feelings and sympathies in popular 
legends has scarcely received sufficient consideration: 
grotesque and repulsive as many of them are, we can 
plainly trace ideas of a conflict between moral light and 
moral darkness of human feelings underlying the whole. 
It may be that the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice can be 
interpreted as a solar myth: the journey of Orpheus in 
search of his lost bride tells also of the love that conquers 
death, and the myths of the Sun-god trampling the Night 
under his feet symbolise that future triumph of good over 
evil to which all creeds, all nations alike look forward. 

As regards the mode in which these legends are told, 
we must give great credit both to Mr. Cox and Mr. E. H. 
Jones, though we are at a loss to understand why the 
latter chooses to write Yarl instead of Jarl. That the 
wild Scandinavian legends lose nothing in their new dress 
may be seen by comparing—say, the legend of Baldur 
and the death of Njal and Bergthora with the corre- 
sponding versions in Mallet’s ‘“‘ Northern Antiquities,” a 
book which was always a great favourite of ours. We 
can recommend “Teutonic Tales’’ to all classes of 
readers as being a volume full of the most exciting 
adventures of curious legend and of old tradition, a volume 
which will serve to interest and amuse the most idle 
reader, and may form an almost inexhaustible storehouse 
of reflection and study to the more thoughtful student. 





The Dog in Health and Disease. 
Longman and Co. 


By STONEHENGE. 


Stonehenge” is well known as one of our chief 
authorities on dogs, and the first edition of the present 
volume, which was published thirteen years ago, was one 
of the most complete of works of its class. ‘‘ Stonehenge” 
differs from Mr. Webb, whose volume we reviewed in our 
last number, in treating dogs in a severer and more 
scientific style, addressing himself more to breeders than 
the public, and, with one exception, excluding all anecdotes 
from his pages. As a clear manual, containing every 
requisite information as to points, peculiarities, and mode 
of “crossing” and breeding, “‘ Stonehenge’s ” work stands 
justly high, so much so that even in various cases where 
our own experience differs from his we should feel bound 
to defer to his authority. The volume is divided into 
three books, the first comprising the natural history of the 
dog and descriptions of the various breeds, the second 
describing the best modes of breeding, rearing, breaking, 
and managing the dog, and the third giving full directions 
for the medical treatment of nearly every disorder to which 
canine flesh is heir. As regards the latter book, apart 
from a strong preference, founded on personal experience, 
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for the homeeopathic treatment of animals, we cannot help 
doubting whether it may not do more harm than good, as 
leading to quackery and the use of dangerous remedies by 
ignorant persons. “* Stonehenge”’ remarks very justly 
that the dog’s system after all bears a strong resemblance 
to that of man, and as few sane people would venture to 
doctor themselves to any extent, notwithstanding the 
family medical treatises which are so much in vogue and 
are so extremely mischievous, so the more serious canine 
complaints are much better treated by a properly qualified 
veterinary surgeon. The descriptions of the various 
breeds are, of course, given with extreme care and 
accuracy. We notice with pleasure that ‘ Stonehenge,” 
like Mr. Webb, defends the much abused bull-dog from the 
unjust imputations under which he labours, and gives due 
praise to his wonderful courage and tenacity. We fancy, 
however, that ‘‘ Stonehenge’’ has somewhat missed the 
point of his solitary anecdote, which, as we have always 
heard it told, illustrates not so much the bull-dog’s 
“passion for pinning and the fondness of the lower orders 
in some districts for the fighting and baiting propensities 
of their dogs” as the want of filial affection and of sym- 
pathy for the misfortunes of others which we are afraid is 
a characteristic feature of other classes besides “ the lower 
orders.” In ‘“* Stonehenge’s "’ version the bull-pup pins his 
owner by the nose, and on the by-standers interfering the 
master remonstrates, ‘* Doan’t touch un, Bill; let un teaste 
blood, an’ it’ll be the meaking on him.” As we know the 
story it is the owner's father whose nose is pinned, and the 
speech is addressed in answer to the father’s not unnatural 
expression of pain. The best sections are those on the 
“hunting dogs.’ The large breeds, especially the St. 
Bernards, might with advantage have received a more 
detailed account. 

Of the second book we can speak in terms of the most 
unqualified praise throughout; the chapter on breeding is 
full of the most valuable hints, and the sections on the 
management of the bitch should be learnt by heart by 
every one who possesses a dog. We agree with “ Stone- 
henge” that “in and in breeding,” if not abused, is not 
only not injurious, but even advantageous, though we 
think the very near relationships mentioned by “ Stone- 
henge” should be considered as positive disqualifications. 
No breeder has been more successful than Mr. Macdona, 
and he has certainly practised in and in breeding ; in fact, 
there are but few St. Bernards in this country who boast 
not the royal blood of “* Tell” in their veins. The chapters 
on feeding and breaking are likewise good; the latter owes 
a good deal to Colonel Hutchinson's book. 


_We will in conclusion, for the benefit of private owners, 
give a few rules for keeping dogs healthy, which are not 
only the result of personal experience, but are sanctioned 
by the high authority of “ Stonehenge.” First, where a 
dog is kept chained up, be very careful to guard him from 
damp ; raise his kennel from the ground, and pave or cover 
with concrete the space in front of his home, which should 
be regularly washed down every day. Next, avoid over- 
ceding ; a series of little tit-bits is tantalising to the dog 
and injurious, and one good meal a day is sufficient, as a 
dog takes twenty-four hours to digest a piece of meat. 

0gs with fine coats should be allowed meat but sparingly. 
We have found Spratt’s fibrine biscuits very good, but it is 
best to buy them in small quantities and of a recognised 


ye to ensure their being fresh. A chained-up dog 
yy have as much exercise as possible, and be let loose 
fast every other day. In managing a dog firmness and 





gentleness are better than undue severity; dogs are best 
managed by kindness, and gladly obey those they love. 
To somewhat alter the well-known sentiment of Duke 
Aranza, we may say— 

‘‘ The man who lays his hand upon a dog, 


Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’twere base flattery to call a coward.” 


And, we may add, in our opinion a man who dislikes or 
illtreats dogs is a man we would never trust. 


The Garden. Conducted by W. Rosinson, Author of 
‘Alpine Fiowers for English Gardens,” “‘The Wild 
Garden,” &e. 

The first volume of this excellent weekly has now been 
published for some months, and the subsequent numbers 
keep up the high character which the publication won for 
itself by its very first number. Gardening in all its 
branches is here carefully treated of, and we much doubt 
if there is any serial that so ably and so pleasantly keeps 
its readers au courant with the advances made from time 
to time in the rapidly progressing art of horticulture. We 
do not speak of English gardening only. Rare plants in 
every part of the world are described by those wiio are 
familiar with them, and these descriptions are frequently 
illustrated by admirable engravings. Furthermore, papers 
are given, many of which show undoubted good taste on 
the part of the writers, in which advice is offered not only 
for the best arrangement of private gardens, but also of 
large and open grounds in which the general public take 
an interest. Another useful feature is the correspondence, 
answers being given by qualified guides to those in want 
of information on any particular gardening topic. Space, 
too, is given for short extracts from various newspapers 
apropos of gardening, and “ bits” of news are collected 
from various sources, some of the paragraphs being of a 
humorous character, and in our opinion none the worse for 
that. On the other hand, law notes, that may happen to 
bear on gardening matters, scraps of verse, and an 
obituary of eminent horticulturists find a place here. We 
venture to think that a more complete vade-mecum for 
those fond of gardening could not be well compiled. 


o--- 


GERMANY. 





Tue new work of Strauss’, ‘‘ The Old and the New 
Faith, a Confesssion” (S. Hirzely, Leipzig), naturally 
excites no small degree of sensation, as anything emanating 
from so famous a writer will be sure todo, It is read with 
attention, and the candour of the author and his beautiful 
diction command admiration; but as to its results they 
will, and it is to be hoped for the general good, already 
seem to, prove a complete failure. Strauss goes the whole 
length with the Vogt-Darwin school, believes in the ape 
theory, but neither in a divinity nor in immortality. 
France would at once have her revenge were Germany to 
follow Strauss’ lead, and to repudiate those fundamental 
principles of all religion; she would become a nation of 
Atheists, which, as a French author, M. A. Nicolas, in his 
recently published work, ‘“‘ L’Etat sans Dieu” (noticed in 
the Saturday Review of November 2), justly maintains, 
would soon perish. Hence even such an enlightened and 
politically advanced paper as the Berlin National Zeitung, 
the chief organ of the National-liberal party, in a brilliantly 
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PASSION FLOWERS AT HOME. 
(From “ The Garden.”) 
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written review by Karl Frenzal, whose essays may boldly 
claim to rank with Macaulay’s, protests against Strauss’ 
teachings. This time, then, he has overshot the mark, 
and may not unlikely produce the contrary effect of what 
he desired, alienating his former adherents, at least a great 
portion of them, and driving them into the arms of ortho- 
doxy. What a revenge this would be for the Jesuits just 
expelled from their homes and country! More unlikely 
things have come to pass, and wonderful are the ways of 
Providence, who, with unerring hand, knows how to 
choose its instruments. But, not so fast; I may be mis- 
taken in my estimate of the religious sentiment of the 
victorious party in Germany, for here just comes a new 
work by the well-known Berlin political writer or publicist, 
Constantin Frantz, with the attractive but ominous title, 
“The Religion of National Liberalism” (Leipzig, Ross- 
berg). This Franz, mark, himself a Prussian, living in 
Berlin, in the midst of the shouts of triumph throughout 
Germany at the beginning of last year, ventured to expose 
the hollowness of the newly established Empire in a work 
published by the same firm and bearing the title of ‘ The 
New Germany, illustrated in Letters to a Prussian States- 
man.” The language of this writer is clear and vigorous, 
and his arguments are based on an impartial study of 
history. This reasoning is all the more forcible because 
in following it one feels it to proceed from sincere convic- 
tion. Of course that work was scarcely taken notice of by 
the press, which, with but few exceptions, is, I was going 
to say, in the hands of Bismarck’s government—well, at 
all events, advocates the principles of the National-liberal 
patty. Even the London Athen@um—and now I am 
stating a noteworthy fact—merely mentioned the title of 
the book, and expunged from the report sent by the present 
writer the whole of his remarks on so important a publica- 
tion. I would, therefore, avail myself of this opportunity 
to call the attention of the Engiish public to the previous 
work of this author, as well as to the present one. From 
the latter it would appear that the reviewer of Strauss’ 
work in the National Zeitung’ did not express the opinion 
of his party, but his own individual sentiments, for on 
opening the book, the following startling assertion meets 
our eye :—‘* The Religion of National Liberalism.—Thus 
have I designated the subject of this book because I shall 
prove therein how the entire mode of thinking and acting 
of National Liberalism proceeds at bottom from the 
religious standpoint which makes itself perceptible in 
every attitude of the National Liberal party. What it 
offers to our view, however, is nothing less than, directly 
or indirectly, apostasy from Christianity and a relapse into 
anew heathenism. It is now our task to establish this 
assertion by proofs and to exhibit its important conse- 
quences.”” This book having been written before Strauss’ 
work appeared, it would follow that the celebrated author 
of the Life of Jesus is only the spokesman of the National 
Liberal party in proposing to discard Christianity, and to 
set up the culture of our classical poets and composers in 
its stead. Or else we must pronounce Frantz to have 
been a prophet in foreseeing this remarkable publication of 
Strauss’; at all events, this work, issued, too, as it is, by 
the firm which has published the works of the most promi- 
nent writers of the aforesaid party, chief among them 
those of Heinrich von Freitschke and Gustav Freitag, 
Proves Frantz to have judged the party correctly and would 
almost have rendered his work superfluous. Nevertheless, 
the deep importance of Frantz’ book will ensure for it a 
Wide circle of readers even beyond the Fatherland, and 





notwithstanding the probable silence of the German press, 
which, unlike the Parisian recently mapped out by your 
Paris correspondent, may, with two exceptions, the organs 
of the Ultramontanes and of the Social Democrats, be said 
to have only one colour, which for brevity’s sake may be 
called—and the ladies have worn it for a time—Bismarck. 
Some, no doubt, have a shade of their own, but it is only 
a shade, as ships of weak States in war time, wishing to 
save their cargo, assume the flag of a powerful one, so all 
papers that are desirous of prolonging their existence 
voluntarily or involuntarily hoist the Bismarck flag, and if 
this simile does not walk on all fours it only partakes of 
the nature of all similes, and the reader will pardon the 
lameness. To Frantz’ book I hope to return in my next. 
This time let me come to more peaceful topics. 

Robert Oppenheim, Berlin, has just published “* Echoes, 
being a Collection of Lectures and Memorial Leaves from 
the Musical, Artistic, and Intellectual Life of our Days,” 
by Emil Naumann. To the same author we owe a highly 
valuable work, published last year by the same firm, on 
the German Composers from Sebastian Bach down to the 
present time. No one who wishes to keep abreast of 
the culture of the day, in which German music has so great 
a share, should leave that work unread. The English 
public especially, that so largely cultivates that music, 
will read that series of lectures, originally delivered at the 
Victoria Academy for Ladies at Berlin, with that vivid 
interest which they are calculated to inspire. The author, 
himself a musician of high repute, has brought to bear 
upon his task thorough knowledge, deep appreciation, 
critical discernment, and a classical education, and thus 
produces a work of high merit which will always remain a 
standard work in musical literature. These ‘‘ Echoes,’ 
though naturally of a miscellaneous character, partake of 
all the qualities just enumerated, and will be welcomed by 
all who have made the author's acquaintance in his pre- 
vious work. Of particular interest to English readers will 
be the Lecture on ‘“‘ Shakspeare in his Relation to Music,”’ 
where the author shows that of all poets the great Bard of 
Avon had most music in him, and * Reminiscences of 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy,” consisting of two papers, 
the one exhibiting the great composer in the character of 
teacher, and showing the care and solicitude be bestowed 
upon the author when he was his pupil, and the other, “A 
Summer’s Day with Mendelssohn on the Taunus Moun- 
tains,” representing him as a conductor, and how efficient 
he was in that capacity is it not inscribed in the annals of 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus? After mentioning a happy 
trifle, “‘ Talisman again Misfortune,"’ being a selection of 
the compiler’s own and others’ thoughts, by Victor Welten 
(Géttingen, Hans Ellissen, 1872), both elegantly got up 
and judiciously selected, and offering a balm for mental 
or moral woes, though wisely abstaining from trying to 
heal physical pain by means of a saw or precept, let me in 
conclusion recommend ‘Philosophy in Outlines,” by 
Adolph Steudel; first Part, “ Theoretical Questions.” 
This is a very comprehensive work by a man who is nota 
professional philosopher, but who wishes to render philo- 
sophy intelligible to the educated public at large. His 
language is popular, and in reviewing the various knotty 
questions of philosophy he first states and comments upon 
the opinions of his predecessors, especially of the modern 
German philosophers from Kant downwards, and then pro- 
pounds his own. If one cannot always agree with him, as 
for instance, when he wants to have the word Reason 
(Vernunft) struck out from all philosophical treatises and 
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dictionaries, or in his final result, which is a pantheistic 
Deism or Theism—a contradictio in adjecto—still one 
must admire the author's zeal and industry, and those who 
have no time to wade through the voluminous works of 
our philosophers will find this a great help, forming, as it 
does, a very useful work of reference on philosophical 
questions. 

The much tried King of Saxony has just celebrated his 
golden wedding. The Emperor of Germany has been to 
Dresden to offer his congratulations. What an irony! 
He who stripped him of all that constitutes kingly power 
graced that festival with his Imperial presence. Speak- 
ing of Dresden reminds me that a new organ of the Gross- 
Deutsche party, the Dresdner Presse, edited by L. v. 
Kohlenegg, one of whose piquant works I some time back 
introduced to the notice of your readers, has recently been 
started here. May it prosper! 
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FRANCE. 

As curious an episode as any recorded of late in the 
history of French letters was that sorrowful marriage the 
other day at Versailles of Henri de Rochefort. It imparts 
one touch of pathos to his otherwise repellent biography. 
The dying bride was one with whom he had lived as his 


wife ever since he was twenty and she sixteen. As in 
obedience to a remorseful after-thought the scurrile 


journalist decides upon legitimising their children by a 
tardy civil (and religious) ceremonial. Hence the miserable 
journey that has been so muci the talk of late among the 
Parisians—the journey made to the bedside of a bride past 
all hope of recovery by a bridegroom doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment. When the long delayed nuptial bond was 
tied (in the true lovers’ knot) the state prisoner, all the 
while under the closest surveillance, was allowed but one 
half-hour alone with his expiring wife before parting with 
her for ever, he was hurried back to his place of incarcera- 
tion. 

Emile Ollivier’s book descriptive of ‘“‘ Une Visite a la 
Chapelle des Medicis ” is found on examination to shadow 
forth by analogy in one its most striking passages the 
history of France during the last two years—the fragment 
alluded to having reference to one of the most lamentable 
episodes in the annals of Florence. 

Witnessing so recently the evacuation of Rheims by the 
German troops and the re-entry into that ancient city of 
the French soldiers, one marvelled that in the age of 
Gallic Iconoclasm no Communist chisel and mallet has 
yet obliterated that astounding inscription on the pediment 
of the statue there raised to the memory of Louis Quinze 


—how runs it ?— 
** Le meilleur des Rois 
Dont le government si doux 
Fait le bonheur des peuples.” 


The imperial N could not be tolerated by the Parisians, 
whose capital had been made resplendent by the third 
Napoleon. But this monstrous culogium upon the Bour- 
bon sybarite has been allowed to survive three generations 
of Frenchmen, and fully half-a-dozen revolutions. 

It still remains to be seen whether Prince Napoleon will 
be able to extort anything at all in the way of reparation 
from the French Government for its arbitrary treatment of 
himself and the Princess Clotilde, his latc remonstrance 
with the Procureur Général having proved wholly in- 
effectual. 
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A more successful political brochure than ‘“ Vingt Mois 
de Presidence” has not for a long while been published, 
Its peculiar interest is this, that it relates succinctly the 
various stages and gradations which have led France dur. 
ing these last twenty months to its present situation. Its 
argument is divided into two parts, the first consisting of 
a purely historical recital, the second having relation solely 
to constitutional questions. As a mere résumé of a most 
curious interregnum it has its value, and is worthy both of 
perusal and preservation. 


It has been sufficiently remarkable as a contrast to note 
that while the Jesuits have been chasséd unhesitatingly 
out of Germary, one of the most celebrated Jesuits in 
Christendom has been received in France and entertained 
by M. Thiers with the greatest respect imaginable. This 
was no other than the renowned Padre Secchi, known and 
honoured all over the world as one of the greatest of living 
astronomers. During his stay in Paris, whither he had 
journeyed from Rome as the Pope’s delegate at the Con- 
grés Internationale de Métre, he dined with the President, 
being seated on the right hand of his entertainer. It is 
still vividly in remembrance that at the Exposition of 1867 
a grand prize medal was awarded to the Padre Secchi for 
the wonderfully ingenious instrument contrived by him for 
the measurement of the subtlest variations of the atmos- 
He has now returned after receiving every mark 
of respect from the French Government to resume his 
noble labours as an astronomer at the head of the great 
Roman observatory. 


Now that the grave has closed over the mortal remains 
of Théophile Gautier, it is earnestly to be hoped that his 
immortal remains (for as a poet he might with reason have 
boasted non omnis moriar) may be collected together ina 
new and more perfect edition of a comprehensive charac- 
ter than his works have ever yet enjoyed. As a lyrist he 
was a worthy contemporary of Alfred de Musset. In prose 
and verse alike he was a perfect master of style. It is re- 
membered of him that he was one of the oldest friends of 
M. Thiers, though fifteen years his junior. To the future 
President of the Republic, young Gautier used to read his 
effusions either in manuscript or in proof a good many 
years ago in the hotel now about to be rebuilt in the Place 
Saint Georges. 

That M. Felix Pyat seven and twenty years ago was 
something of a prophet who shall deny, on reading in the 
light of now-a-days the opening sentences of a letter ad- 
dressed by him in 1845 to M. Thiers beginning thus— 
‘‘ Monsieur, vous aimez les arts, vous les aimez, quoiqu’ils 
vous rappellent votre simple origine, votre humble cem- 
mencement, le temps passé ot vous faisiez le Salon du 
Constitutionnel. Pour un homme consulaire, c'est bien. 
Dans un feuilletoniste, il y avait un historien, un politique, 
un ministre ; que dis-je? un premier, un president du con- 
seil, presque un roi!’ Eh,lien! Is he not such—presque 
un roi—this most autocratic of Republican Presidents? 
Well foreseen, M. Pyat! You are better as prophet than 
as Communist. 


From Hauteville House, in the island of Guernsey, XM. 
Victor Hugo gives promise of some original contribution 
of his own to the miscellaneous work now preparing for the 
press for the benefit of the wanderers from Alsace and 
Lorraine. Meanwhile the great poet and the little poli- 
tician is getting ready for immediate publication his new 
book audaciously, not to say blasphemously, entitled 


| ** God.” 
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Rabagas still holds its own at the Vaudeville, after a run 
there of upwards of 260 representations. 

Admirers of Harrison Ainsworth will read with interest 
this cast of the Chevaliers du Brouillard at the Gaité— 
onathan Wild, Wood, Bluskine, Sir Rowland, Tamise, 
Sir Norton, Figg, Jack Sheppard, Mistress Sheppard, 
Cécily, Mdme. Wood, MM. Taillade, Laurent, Alexandre, 
Gravier, Montlouis, Delacour, Mallet, Mdmes. Marie- 
Laurent, A. Page, Mallet, Pauline Lyon. 

One is reminded continually by the letters put forth by 
the last of the direct descendants of St. Louis, how shall 
we call him? Henri Cinq? the Duc de Bordeaux? the 
Comte de Chambord? One is perpetually reminded by 
these fast multiplying legitimist manifestoes of the un- 
broken and dignified silence during all these terrible months 
since the fall of the Empire of the exile at Chiselhurst. 
There is a cumulative force and eloquence beyond words 
in a silence like that of Napoleon III. 

A splendid volume descriptive of the investigations of 
M. de Rossi in the catacombs of the Eternal City has been 
lately issued from the press at Paris, under the title of 
“Rome Souterraine.”” In it due honour is given to the 
kindred labours of Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow, the 
two eminent Anglo-Saxon archeologists. 

Immortelles and winter flowers were strewn upon All 
Souls’ Day on the grave of Béranger, in the Cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise. 

A truly national work, entitled “ The Historical Dic- 
tionary of France,” compiled by Ludovic Lalaune, is on 
the eve of publication by Messrs. Hachette. It will form 
averitable encyclopaedia, embracing within it a complete 
résumé of French History, civil, political, military, and 
religious. 

The latest morgeaw given to the world by the inex- 
haustible Henri Hertz is a duet for the piano called, ‘‘ The 
Beautiful Creole.” 

There is actually another “Popular History of the 
German War of 1870—1871," now announced—as if 
Frenchmen have not yet had enough of it. The compiler 
is Mr. Henri Genevois, one of the provincial journalists, 
who is evidently among those desirous of nursing the 
national wrath to keep it warm. ‘The narrative is to ap- 
pear in a serial form, ten centimes being the price of each 
instalment, the letterpress to be illustrated by the pencil of 
Kaufmann. 


Mr. Elisée Reclus, already favourably known among the 
popularizers of science through his comprehensive work on 
“The Earth” has recently produced a kindred treatise in 
two volumes on ‘‘ Terrestrial Phenomena.” ‘Though less 
brilliant than its predecessor, it is in many respects quite 
as useful and as interesting. 

A remarkable series of official documents has recently 
been made public for the first time through the Revue 
Critique. They have relation to the execution of the 
decree of the 5th February, 1810, and entered from that 
date to the last week in the following September. As a 
whole they serve to illustrate in a striking way the arbitrary 
censorship of the Emperor Napoleon the Great, then at 
the height of his glory and domination. 

The Baron de Rubel’s military work, entitled “ L’ Armée 
et Administrat‘on Allemandes en Champagne,” I take to 

€, perhaps, of :.1l the books that have yet been issued 
since the war tie deadliest and fiercest incentive to 
revenge that has made its appearance. According to 





fiends, a pitiless soldiery, whom it should be the aim of 
all right-thinking men not so much to punish as to ex- 
terminate. 

— > 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Art reproduces in heliotype one of the Belgian pictures which 
won such admiration in this year’s International Exhibition, 
Henri Bourcé’s “ Children of the Sea.” Next comes a group of 
figures by Mr. Patten, “ May-day Revellers fetching forth their 
Queen.” ‘Amy and her Fawn,” from Mr. Noble's group of 
sculpture, completes the number. 

The Art Journal's three chief plates consists of (1) ‘* Novitiate 
Mendicants,” engraved by H. Bourne from Bothwell’s picture in 
the Sheepshanks collection; (2) Orchardson’s “ Prince Henry, 
Poins, and Falstaff;” and (3) Fontana’s piece of sculpture, 
‘The Sister's Charge.” The first two were excellent engravings, 
but we cannot agree with the high praise awarded to “ The 
Sister’s Charge,” the elder girl’s forehead being in our opinion 
greatly out of proportion. Mr. J. Piggot has an interesting 
paper on “ Early Irish Art.” Four lake and river views in the 
Bois de Vincennes accompany a notice of that splendid work, 
‘** Les promenades de Paris,” &c. Mr. Teniswood concludes his 
able papers on “ Flaxman as a Designer.” Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt 
describes some of the curiosities in Norwich Museum. The 
Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition gives 
specimens of jewellery by Messrs. Bright, of Scarborough, some 
beautiful Belgian painting on earthenware, Messrs. Constable's 
fine west window for St. Clement’s Church, Cambridge, and con- 
cludes with an engraving of the gold casket (by Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell) in whtch the freedom of the City was presented to 
Prince Arthur. 

The Argosy promises the conclusion of ‘“ Within the Maze,” 
for which we cannot express much regret. Four complete stories 
given this month are very good, but the number is chiefly 
remarkable for a “ Litany for a Soul Departing,” subject and 
treatment being alike quite out of the common. 

Aunt Fudy gives us a sketch of a great aquarium, by Mrs. 
Ewing, in a paper headed “ Among the Merrows.” Mr. Carring- 
ton has some “Commonplace Journey Notes” on a trip into 
Russia. 

Blackwood’s is very Gallican this month. “ Paris and the 
Parisians " does not improve as it goes on. ‘“ La Bruyére” is 
the subject of an agreeable gossipy paper. ‘‘ Montalembert ” is, 
of course, a critique of Mrs. Oliphant’s able biography. ‘“ The 
Shores of Biscay” does not contain much news in the way of 
travel lore. ‘Our Autumn Manceuvres” is a very sensible 
article. 

The British Controversialist continues the Life of Archdeacon 
Paley, and admits both sides of the question as to whether 
Creation or Evolution be the better interpretation of Nature. 
We must repeat our wish that this publication may be better 
known, as it desrves to be. 

In Cassell’s Captain Burton describes what he saw and did 
‘“‘En route to Hebron.” Another lively paper on travel is 
“From Rio de Janeiro to Petropolis.” “The Demand for 
Paper” draws attention to what may be shortly an article of 
scarcity. Poems abound, the best of them being a few short 
lines on “ Autumn,” by M. G. Watkins. 

Chambers’ tells the curious story of “ Nicholas Culpeper.” 
‘‘From an Indian Verandah” is a pleasant glimpse at Indian 
life. “* A Song of Hedgehogs ” in the Nerse dialect is a humorous 
little ditty, but our ignorance of the Nerse dialect does not allow 
of our judging of the faithfulness of the translation. ‘“ What 
Can Women Do?” shows that women can do most things, but 
the writer in giving a list of women-soldiers has omitted to 
mention De Quincey’s “Spanish Nun.” “ Funeral Vagaries 
details some curious fancies. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine has a good many humorous 
nigger stories, under the heading “Coloured Photographs.” 
* Stonewall Jackson ” is a paper that would destroy many of our 
preconceived ideas of that brave general, but we must ask if all 
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its facts are correct. ‘‘ Matchmaking” is entertaining, though 
we had a good many papers on the same subject in various 
periodicals last year. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine gives the third part of 
‘George Wither” in the Editor’s series on Hymn-writers. Miss 
Doudney begins a story called “The Cross of Diamonds.” 
Messrs. Milner and Chevalier contribute the second part of their 
entertaining’ account of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Visit to Tahiti. 
The frontispiece, ‘‘ The Woodman’s Cottage,” is a very pretty 
picture. 

The Etcetera continues its papers on Pit-dwellings, and gives a 
résumé of the late Autumn Manceuvres. Another good article is 
one of which the Duc de Choiseul forms the subject. ‘‘ The 
Coming Reform Bill of 187—” advocates some very sweeping 
changes. There is an excellent translation, ‘‘ The Cedars of 
Lebanon.” 

The Gentleman's has an admirable paper from the pen of Mr. 
Hopkins, headed ‘The Republican Impeachment.” The 
theatrical critic discusses Burlesque actors and actresses. An 
old Hampshire ghost story is revived. Mr. Joaquin Miller's 
instalment of ‘‘ The Tales of the Amazons” is in parts very fine. 

The Newcastle Magazine seems to be about on a par with 
similar provincial magazines as regards merit, and has a novel 
feature in the shape of lists of new works with their prices. 

The Quiver opens with a story by Julia Goddard. The incum- 
bent of the New Church for the Deaf and Dumb in Oxford- 
street begins a series on “‘ Silent Services.” Mr. W. Gilbert has 
two papers on “Arab Superstitions,” and Dora Greenwell a 
singular poem “‘ A Good Confession.” 

The St. James’ is this month almost entirely made up of 
serials, amongst which we should mention Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s “A Lonely Life” as growing in interest, and 
‘Recollections of School Days in an American Female Semi- 
nary” as being uncommonly lively. 

St. Paul’s contains an excellent skit, which might be read with 
profit by all members of what is (by courtesy) called the Govern- 
ment. ‘The Song of the Shealing” is very pathetic. Mr. 
Proctor writes on the November meteors. Excellent stuff is 
there in Henry Holbeach’s notions of “‘ Right and Wrong.” 

Temple Bar puts forth a curious idea in a paper headed 
** Postal Universities,” which it recommends especially for colo- 
nists. ‘The Fatal Abduction” is the title of some spirited lines 
by John Sheehan. ‘Royal and Imperial Jokers” contains some 
gocd stories. Most of the other papers are readable, but as 
regards ‘A Reminiscence of the American Bar,” by a certain 
Mr. Edwin James, one is tempted to wonder whether the writer 
thinks there are no reminiscences at the English Bar. 

The Victoria opens with a poetical address to its absent 
Editor. Sir John Bowring contributes a translation of a Hun- 
garian song on “ Nothings.” 


oo 


THE THEATRES. 


GLOBE. 


Tue writers of comedy are so few that we gladly welcome a 
new member, Mr. Frank Marshall, whose comedy of “ False 
Shame,” though containing some faults of construction, and 
written too much in the style of rude repartee, which is con- 
sidered wit, yet shows considerable promise. The hero of the 
play, Lord Arthur Chilton, son of the Earl of Dashington, dis- 
gusted with the general hypocrisy of the world, assumes‘ mask 
of effeminacy and cynicism. The earl is anxious to bring about 
a marriage between his son and an old childish playmate, Mag- 
dalen Atherleigh. But the girl’s head is filled with visions of 
Knights Errant, and is repelled by the apparent foppishness and 
indolence of his character, and is disposed to accept, as the true 
Bayard, a certain Ernest Bragleigh. At a pic-nic Bragleigh 
pees to Miss Atherleigh, and is accepted on condition that 

e performs some act of heroism before he claims the fulfilment 
of her promise. An opportunity soon presents itself. After 
luncheon Magdalen chooses a dangerous path over the rocks 
with the intention of gathering ferns, and accepts Bragleigh as 
her cavalier, while Chilton prefers taking his ease beside the 





ake- Soon afterwards a shriek is heard, and Chilton springs 
up to find Magdalen struggling for life in the lake below. Ina 
moment his assumed indolence is gone—he leaps from the rocks 
and succeeds in saving her, whilst Bragleigh is rushing franti- 
cally in seach of help. The voices of the returning party startle 
Chilton, and with a sense of false shame, he leaves the insensible 
girl on the bank, taking a ring off her finger, and placing his 
own on her hand in its stead. Bragleigh returns just as Mag. 
dalen is recovering from her swoon, and as the terrified guests 
crowd in they naturally hail him as her preserver. This scene 
brings the first act to a conclusion. 

Six months pass, and on New Year’s Eve the characters of the 
story are enjoying the hospitality of Chilton Abbey in celebra- 
tion of Magdalen’s birthday. Bragleigh has made good use of 
his opportunities, and, trading on her sense of gratitude, intends 
at once claiming the promised hand of the heiress. He learns 
from his servant that Chilton has a ring which must have been 
given him by Miss Atherleigh, and he determines to obtain 
possession of it, in order to convince her, by some false tale, 
that Arthur Chilton has ceased to value any token of her regard. 
Thinking Chilton the spiritless fop he appears to be, he boasts 
that he will publicly insult him, and prove him too great a coward 
to resent the blow. He contrives to take the ring from Chilton’s 
neck as the latter lies asleep, but the robbery is secretly wit- 
nessed by Constance Howard, Magdalen’s friend and confidante. 
Bragleigh presses Miss Atherleigh to become his wife; she 
expresses her doubts as to whom she owes her life, telling him 
that the true rescuer had exchanged rings with her. A sudden 
light breaks upon him, and he boldly produces the jewel he had 
just stolen as a convincing proof. Magdalen’s doubts are 
silenced, and she promises to marry him. Meanwhile Chilton 
is informed of the robbery of his cherished keepsake, and of the 
threats held out against him. Constance has long had doubts of 
Bragleigh’s honesty, and enters con amore into a plan for un- 
masking the villain. The gentlemen assemble in the hall to 
welcome the New Year. When Chilton rises and makes some 
sarcastic reference to Bragleigh, the latter dashes a glass of 
punch in his face with the word “Coward!” Chilton springs 
forward to resent the insult, but seeing his father entering the 
room he draws back with a light remark, whilst from the gallery 
above the voices of the village children are heard chanting a 
New Year's caro]. This situation was a very fine one, and 
fairly roused the enthusiasm of the audience. 

The third act sets all to rights. Chilton threatens to prose- 
cute Bragleigh for the felony unless he immediately renounces 
all title to the hand of Miss Atherleigh and admits the falseness 
of his claim as her preserver, and signs a paper to that effect, 
terms which that worthy accepts. Catching sight of Magdalen 
as she slips into the room unseen by Chilton, he boldly plays his 
last card, and with an assumption of courage demands satisfac- 
tion. Chilton accepts his challenge, and promises to meet him 
alone in the park in halfanhour. Magdalen, who has overheard 
the confession and challenge, now comes forward, and when 
Chilton gives her the signed paper as a birthday present and 
leaves the room, she is overwhelmed with despair at his danger 
and the sense of his courage and self-sacrifice. Constance 
appears and comforts her with the assurance that her sweet- 
heart, Percy Gray, who is acquainted with many disreputable 
incidents of Bragleigh’s past career, will be able, without com- 
promising Chilton’s honour, to induce Bragleigh rather to fly 
than risk exposure. The earl taxes his son with cowardice in 
refusing to resent in the only way open to an officer and gentle- 
man the gross insult he had received, and his taunts are ably 
seconded by his irascible old friend, Colonel Howard. Chilton 
astounds them by announcing that he meets his assailant in the 
park for a few minutes. He is rushing from the room when 
Bragleigh, on whose fears Gray has successfully worked, appears 
to offer an apology and decline the duel. Magdalen falls into 
Chilton’s arms, and the play ends amid general happiness. 

From the above outline it will be seen that neither the inci- 
dents or characters present much novelty in conception, but they 
are worked up with much care and knowledge of dramatic effect. 
The second act especially is very skilfully constructed. Mr. 
Marshall shows as great power of writing sparkling dialogue as 
Mr. Robertson, but epigram can easily be overdone; after a time 
the ever recurring “smart sayings” weary rather than interest 
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the audience. The play is, however, a very meritorious pro- 
duction. 


The realisation of the characters was intrusted to very compe- 
tent hands. Mr. Montague is always a pleasing actor of 
aristocratic young men of the modern type, but as Chilton he 
was something more. His impersonation is a very clever piece 
of acting, carefully designed and efficiently worked out. Mag- 
dalen Atherleigh is not a part to afford an actress any great 
opportunity for the exercise of her art. Miss Rose Massey made 
the most of the womanly tenderness underlying the silly 
romanticism of the young heiress, and in the last act exhibited 
marked energy in her acting. Miss Carlotta Addison found full 
scope for her vivacity and intelligence as Constance Howard, 
and fully merited the warm applause with which she was greeted 
by the audience. As Ernest Bragleigh Mr. Billington acted 
with care, but the part is not one with which to make a hit. The 
remaining charaeters call for no special notice, if we except an 
amusing sketch of a match-making, husband-ruling mamma in 
Miss Larkin’s Mrs. Howard, and her choleric hen-pecked hus- 
band represented by Mr. Garden. The play was_ received 
with marked approval and the usual calls followed the descent of 
the curtain. 


_ - ->- -—- a 


NEW MUSIC. 


“La Pendule.” Chevalier E. de Lyvo. (Metzler and Co.) A 
pianoforte study, written on three staves, two being mostly 
devoted to an extended chord in arpeggio assigned to the left 
hand. The music is clear, characteristic, and pleasant to play. 

“T’Eclat.” Galop de Concert. A. Bonville. (Weippert and 
Co. A spirited and showy piece, all the passages lying well 
within grasp, and the whole being very effective, after its kind. 

Polka. ‘The Irresistible.” Annie Minot. (B. Williams). 
Whatever charms the lady composer may exercise in private 
life, she is hardly yet entitled to call her musical compositions 
irresistible ; at least, not the one before us. The second theme 
of the Polka is sprightly, however, and the subject of the trio 
has some grace in it. The junction of bars 4 and 5 of the 
second strain of the trio involves a somewhat serious error. 
The coda winds up with some spirit. 

Song. “ Wavering Sea.” Isabella Scales. (Keith, Prowse, and 
Co.) Wants weeding and revising, as a number of incorrect 
progressions turn up in different places. The sudden modula- 
tion in the middle of the piece is boldly carried out, though the 
passage might be improved. The melody is not without breadth 
and sentiment. 

Song. ‘* The Word and the Look.” G. A. Beecroft, Mus. Bac. 
(Weekes and Co.) There is a quaint grace in parts of this song, 
which shows that Mr. Beecroft can write with character, and 
the well managed accompaniment, especially in its varied form 
as set to the second verse, displays artistic feeling. This song 
will find favour. 

Song. ‘ Madeline.” A Revival. (B. Williams.) The melody 
has touches of simple grace in it; it is sustained by a modest, 
though threadbare, accompaniment, and is somewhat relieved 
by a gay symphony. 

“Showers.” Caprice for the pianoforte. F.C. Desanges. (Keith, 
Prowse, and Co.) Notwithstanding a few weak points in the 
theme of the piece, the whole has consistency and purpose, 
which, combined with the sentimental vocal character of the 
melody, make up a piece which will be played with profit and 
pleasure. 

“Black Eyed Susan.” Arranged for pianoforte by R. F. 
Harvey, (B. Williams.) A capital transcription of the pathetic 
old song of the early part of the last century. Many of the 
passages have both character and feeling ; though here and there 
ourmodern loose musicianship shows its cloven foot, as it ever 
will, until our writers subject themselves to severer contrapuntal 
Studies. The variations in the bass part, afford excellent prac- 
tice for the left hand. 

_ The proposed series of Italian operas at St. George’s Hall, are, 
it is said, to be placed under the direction of Signor Fiori, a 





| we heard it at Munich some few years ago. 








tions of the Italian stage, and will prove a thoroughly efficient 
conductor. 

Dr. Stainer, the organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, is engaged, 
we hear, upon a new and important work, the “ History of 
Classical Instruments, Ancient and Modern.” ‘The book is to be 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., and is to be illustrated by 
a new process, invented by the Messrs. Dawson, the well-known 
artists. 


siscesalibeaciaten 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Tue first harbinger of the musical season is invariably the 
conductor of the Crystal Palace band, a musician who has done 
more to popularise the orchestral works"of the great composers 
than probably any other “ professor” in England, and who may 
fairly be placed in the same category as another musician who 
has done the same good work for chamber 1:1usic—Professor 
Ella. To Herr Manns the musical world is indebted for its first 
hearing of such works as the Reformation Symphony of Men- 
delssohn and the chief orchestral works of Schubert, a fresh 
symphony by whom is promised, and a less striking genius, 
Schumann. Besides this, Herr Manns, with his unlimited power 
of rehearsals and peculiar control over his band, has oppor- 
tunities which fall to the lot of few other conductors, who have 
for the most part to content themselves with one rehearsal, and 
though somewhat cold and stiff in his readings of the various 
scenes, is thoroughly conscientious in giving effect to the com- 
poser’s designs and pays marked attention to light and shade. 
Add to this that the usually admirable band of the Crystal Palace 
is on Saturdays strengthened by many well-known London pro- 
fessors, and that while rising talent is afforded opportunity of 
distinction, the chief soloists are engaged, and it will be seen 
that the Crystal Palace Concerts are still likely to maintain the 
high place to which Herr Manns’ industry and talent has raised 
them. 

We shall briefly notice these concerts, of which three have 
already been given, from time to time. As was the case two 
years since, the nine symphonies of Beethoven are to be givenin 
succession. The symphony in C which was played at the first 
concert, with its charming last movement very much after the 
style of Haydn, was exquisitely rendered throughout. The other 
instrumental pieces were the Romance and Rondo from Chopin's 
concerto in E minor, a melodious and graceful movement though 
somewhat lacking strength. Madame Mangold Diehl, who 
played the piano part, is a promising artist, and if possessed of 
a little more force would rank among our best lady pianists. Mr. 
Cowen’s Festival Overture impressed us no more than it did when 
produced at Norwich. Spontine is known in England principally 
by his opera of La Vestale; his overture to Olympie produced but 
little impression. Of one of the finales to this opera a story is 


| told that a devotee of music who had become deat went to hear 


it, accompanied by his physician; the deaf man was restored to 
his hearing, but the noisy music effectually deafened the 
physician. 

The pidce de résistance at the second concert was Spohr’s sym- 
phony No. 4, popularly if incorrectly known as “The Power 
(Weihe) of Sound,” a magnificent work familiar to the habitués of 
Dr. Wylde’s concerts. Wagner's overture to Rienzi, though it is 
said to be now disclaimed by the great master himself, is a 
worthy prelude to a fine opera,which pleased us very much when 
The persistent 
manner in which Wagner's works are sneered at and cried down 
by English critics is not very creditable to their taste or their 
appreciation of music. In the meantime Wagner, content with 
the laurels he has won. in Italy, and, indeed, everywhere where 
his operas have been heard, can afford to wait, knowing, like Mr. 
Disraeli, ‘‘ The time will come when you shall hear me.”’ 

At the third concert an innovation was introduced in the’shape 
of an organ concerto by an English composer, Mr. E. Prout. 
This is a carefully written and spirited work, effective alike for 
orchestra and organ, containing a graceful and melodious 
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andante and a good bit of counterpoint in the finale. The organ 
part was played by Dr. Stainer, with the exception of Dr. Wesley 
perhaps the man best qualified to doit justice. Ofthe symphony 
in D of Beethoven and its execution by the band too much can 
scarcely be said in praise; whether any human orchestra can 
adequately render the heavenly 6-8 movement in A is doubtful, 
but as far as mortals could render it the Crystal Palace band did 
so. Mr. T. W. Turner, a new tenor, sang the romanza from La 
Favorita, “ Angiol d’amor,” and Mr. Clay’s graceful if somewhat 
affected song, ‘‘ The Shades of Evening.” Both were well sung, 
the last especially. Mdme. Sinico, ever welcome, was the other 
vocalist. 


SOCIETIES. 





Soctety or Arts.—November 20, at 8 o’clock, Opening Ad- 
dress by Major-General F. Eardley-Wilmot, R.A., F.R.S., 
Chairman of the Council. On this evening the Prince Consort's 
Prize, and the Medals awarded during the last Session, will be 
presented by the Chairman. 

At the meeting of the Biblical Archeology Society, on Nov. 5, 
a discussion was held on the Rev. D. Haigh’s late paper on 
Israel in Egypt, and papers were read on (1) An Assyrian prayer 
and an Assyrian Vision; (2) On the Religious Belief of the 
Assyrians; and (3) On a T-conjugation such as exists in 
Assyrian, shown to be a character of Shemite speech by its 
vestiges found in the Hebrew, Pheenician, Aramaic, and Arabic 
languages. 

We hear that a most important desideratum in Biblical 
Archzology hes been supplied by the diligence of Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum, who has discovered among the 
Assyrian records an account of a deluge similar to that recorded 
in Genesis. Mr. Smith will read a paper on the subject next 
month before the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


_ — > 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


A PRESIDENTIAL contest must be good for newspapers. We 
find since the 1st of July last the circulation of the New York 
Tribune has increased 25,500 copies. 

It must really be a disadvantage to the head of the universe as 
Americans here call, Boston that it contains so many indi- 
viduals. Miss Kate Stanton is going to lecture in Boston on 
“The Lives of Great Men,” and nineteen out of every twenty 
Bostonians, says an American satirist, fear that she is about to 
divulge the heart secrets of their private lives. Even Mr. 
Higgenson, one of the best of modern American essayists, is 
not exempt from the failing. He speaks of their eight foremost 
historians—Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, Hildreth, Sparks, Tick- 
nor, Palfrey, and Parkman. On this side of the Atlantic we do 
not recognise quite so many. There are more than are named in 
this list unknown to the general English reader. 

The Gallery of Illustrious Literary Men which appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine many years ago, and the perusal of which was 
much enjoyed by many of our elderly readers who were young 
men then, will be shortly republished, with the clever portraits, 
which attained a celebrity almost as great as that now achieved 
by those which appear once a week in Vanity Fair. 

It was announced some time ago that Mr. Strahan had retired 
from the publishing firm of which he was the head, and which 
still bears his name. Many who are grateful to him for the good 
literature that he has produced will be glad to learn that he is 
again in the field as editor of St. Pauls and the Contemporary 
Review and Good Things for the Young, which now will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. King, of Cornhill, at the new premises lately 
erected in Paternoster-row. 

A writer in last week’s Echo talked of a confederation of the 
English speaking peoples of the Continent. Surely it will be but a 
very small affair. 











A new penny weekly periodical for boys is about to make its 
appearance. It is to be entitled The Boys’ Prize, and will be 
edited by Henry Mayhew. 

The Workman's Magazine will appear on the tst of January, 
It will be published by Messrs. W. Kent and Co., and will be 
edited by Henry Solly, of the Working Mens’ Club and Institute 
Unions. 

In the last nine months the value of printed books exported 
as declared at the Custom House was £628,608, against £506,387 
in the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

The Mirror, a new weekly literary journal, is announced. 

The Society for Promoting: Christian Knowledge are about to 
astonish the world with a manual in the way of cheap Church 
Hymns for three halfpence. 

A little while ago a publishing society started in Quality-court, 
Chancery-lane. It produced some good books, such as Mr, 
Barry’s ‘Ivan at Home,” and his work on Russia. Mortimer 
Collins’ “ Birds” also appeared under the auspices of the firm. 
Alas! we regret to write that it has come to grief, and the trade 
will be obliged to us for telling them that its books are to be had 
henceforth of Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Printers, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

A new publishing company was registered last week under the 
title of the Good Templar Printing and Publishing Company. 
The capital is to be £5,000, in £5 shares. In Manchester also 
we hear of a new publishing and bookbinding company. The 
capital is to be £1,000, in £2 tos. shares. We also hear of a 
Town and Country Publishing Society registered last week. The 
capital is to be £800, in {2 10s. shares. Really there are very 
many sanguine people in the world, or there is more spare cash 
in some people’s pockets than there is in others. A good 
publishing company might do well, as publishers as a rule are 
not very clear on the subject of literary merit. They will take 
one author's book without looking at it, while a better book may 
go from door to door as did Vanity Fair, and go in vain. 

The Society of Biblical Archeology resumed its monthly 
meetings on November 5. 

There is an effort now being made to bring out that useful 
little print, the Antiquary, weekly. 

The Rev. Robert Spears is about to publish a record of 
historian worthies and memorable events in the History of the 
Unitarian Reformation in Religion in Europe and America 
during the last three hundred and fifty years with some account 
of the most notable works written by Unitarians. 

About ten thousand copies of “* How I found Livingstone” 
were subscribed last week. 

Dr. Kirkus, whose essays some few years since excited no small 
sensation in Dissenting circles, and who recently entered the 
Church, has emigrated with his family to America. 

Now that so much interest is manifested on social questions 
and the respective rights of Capital and Labour, our readers 
will be glad to hear that the “ Journeyman Enquirer” has in the 
press a volume an such subjects, discussing them from the work- 
man’s point of view. It will be published in a few weeks by 
Messrs. Strahan and Co. 

There is to be a new paper. At any rate we have seem the 
prospectus of one which is to be the organ of the retail trades- 
men of the metropolis who find themselves especially aggrieved 
by the success of the Civil Service Co-operative Society in Monk- 
well-street and Long Acre. 

The far-famed library founded by Dr. Williams in Red Cross- 
street, rich in MSS. and books connected with the Baxters and 
Owens of Puritan time, has, as our readers may be aware, found 
a temporary resting-place in Queen-square. We understand 
that it is not likely long to remain there, as the trustees have 
commenced the erection of a suitable building as a library from 
the designs of Mr. Chatfield Clarke, at-a cost of from ten to 
twelve thousand pounds. It will be erected in the neighbour- 
hood of Gower-street. 

It appears there is a Burns’ Club meeting in the neighbour- 
hood of the Haymarket for Scotchmen and the sons of Scotch- 
men. The club has announced its intention of celebrating the 
poet’s birthday on the anniversary in January. “se of 

In connection with the grand opening of the new City ° 
London Library at Guildhall, it may be mentioned that 
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Richard Whittington founded a library at Grey Friars in the 


year 1721, at a cost of four hundred pounds of the then currency. | 


It appears that the walls and windows of this library could be 
seen as late as 1826. 
City Library may claim to be the originator of that founded by 
the Government in connection with the British Museum 1753. 
We learn with much regret that Mr. Weedon, the marine 


Further, it must be remembered, that the | 
| Second Edition. 


painter, who has done for the last twenty years most of the sea | 


subjects which have appeared in the /ilustrated London News 
is seriously ill, and not expected to recover. We regret, also, to 
state that Dr. Reynolds, one of the editors of the British Quar- 
terly, is seriously ill. : 

A posthumous work by the late Dean Alford, entitled, ‘* Sons 
of God: the Known and the Unknown,” and consisting of 
Advent Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral, will be pub- 
lished in afew days by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Last year our imports of books amounted to 14,567 cwt. of the 
value of £158,429. 

> 2 — 


THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING Works. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Life, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern Africa. With Remarks 
on the East African Slave Trade. By the Rev. Charles New. Cr. 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 

The Structure of the Old 
Leathes, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Faith and Free Thought. 
delivered at the Request of the Christian Evidence Society. 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo. 


Testament. By the Rev. Stanley 
Being a Second Course of Lectures 
With a 


Mr. Murray. 

The History of Sicily to the Athenian War; with Elucidations of 
the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. By W. Watkiss Lloyd. With a Map. 8vo. 

The Administration of Justice under Military and Martial Law. By 
Charles M. Clode. 8vo. 

The National Memorial to the Prince Consort at Kensington. Illus- 
trated by first-class Engravings. The Plates engraved under direction 
of Lewis Gruner. The descriptive Text is accompanied by numerous 
Woodcuts. With 24 Plates. Folio. 

Mottoes for Monuments. By F. and M. A. Palliser. 
trations from Flaxman and others. Crown 8vo. 

History of the Royal Artillery. 
Vol. I. With Portrait. 8vo. 

The Rise and Development of Medieval Architecture. 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. 8vo. 

An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical : 
Compiled under the superintendence of William Smith, D.C.L., and 
George Grove, Esq. Part I. Folio. 

Metallurgy of Gold, Silver, and Mercury. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 

Handbook to the Cathedrals of Wales. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

A School Manual of English Grammar, with Copious Exercises. By 
Wm. Smith, D.C.L., and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. Post 8vo. 

A Primary History of Britain. Edited by 
William Smith, D.C.L. In Three Parts. 
che Medieval Latin-English Dictionary. Based on the Work of 
‘Ducange.” Translated and Edited by E. A. Dayman, B.D. Small 4to. 

Maetzner’s Copious English Grammar. Translated from the German. 
3 Vols., 8vo. 

The Clematis as a Garden Flower. 
George Jackman, F.R.H.S. With Illustrations. 

The Archeology of Rome. By John Henry Parker, C.B. 8vo. 

Handbook of Art in Italy, for the Use of Travellers. Translated 

m the German of ‘‘ Burckhardt’s Cicerone.” Post 8vo. 
we Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Biography. Edited by 

m. Smith, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 


With Illus- 
By Captain Francis Duncan, R.A., 


By Sir G. 


By R. J. King, B.A. With 


For Elementary Schools. 
16mo. 


By Thomas Moore, F.L.S., and 
8vo. 











Messrs. Provost and Co. 


With Photographs by J. H. Mann. 
Fcap. 4to. 


The History of Gibraltar. 
Second Edition, Presentation Edition, and Library Edition. 
Scotland: Her Songs and Scenery. With Photographic Illustrations. 
Small 4to. 
The Harp of David. By the Author of “‘ Sunday Chimes.” Feap. 8vo. 


Messrs Smith, Elder, and Co. 


History of Sculpture. From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Dr. Wilhelm Liibke. Translated. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo. 

An Introduction to the 
Symonds, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

A Journey Through the Caucasus and the Interior of Persia. By 
Augustus H. Mounsey, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 

Russian Conspirators in Siberia. A Personal Narrative. 
R——. Translated by E. St. John Mildmay. Crown 8vo. 

National Characteristics. By R. E. Francillon. Crown 8vo. 

Christine: a Phantasy. By Arthur de D. Faber. Fcap. 8vo. 

Poems. By Samuel Kennedy Cowan. Crown 8vo. 

An Illustrated Library Edition of the Life and Works of Charlotte 
Bronté, and her sisters Emily and Anne Bronté. Large crown 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on Urinary and Renal Diseases, including 
Urinary Deposits. By William Roberts, M.D. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo. 

Dr. Gardner’s Household Medicine. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

A New Selection from the Poetical Works of Mr. Robert Browning. 
Crown 8vo. 


Study of Dante. By John Addington 


By Baron 


New Edition. With numerous 


Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 


Keats’ Endymion. [Illustrated by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. Folio. 

The Fields and the Woodiands. Illustrated by Painter and Poet. 

Pictorial Beauties of Nature. With Coloured Illustrations. 

Character Sketches, Development Drawings, and Pictures of Wit and 
Humour. By the late Charles H. Bennett,and Robert B. Brough. 

A Million of Facts of Correct Data, &c. New Edition Crown 8vo. 

A Dictionary of Popular Medicine and Hygiene. Edited by Edwin 
Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., and others. 

Moxon’s Library Poets—Keats and Tupper. 

Moxon’s Popular Poets.—Mrs. Hemans.—Cowper.—A Selection of 
Humorous Poems.—A Selection of American Poems. 

Criticisms of the Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Crown 8vo. 

Teacher’s Pictorial Bible and Dictionary. 
Cobbin, M.A. Illustrated. 

Beeton's Tales of Chivalry, School Stories, &c. 

Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. With Engravings. 

Broderip’s Zoological Recreations. With Engravings. 

The Man Among the Monkeys; or, Ninety Days in Apeland, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. 

Beeton’s Modern European Celebrities. 


By J. Devey. 


By the Rev. Ingram 


Messrs. Warne and Co. 


The Modern Householder. A Manual of Domestic Economy. With 
Illustrations in Colours. 
Hanbury Mills. By the Author of “ Lady Betty.” With Iilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 
Grimm’s Tales and Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 
The Young Squire. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
The Chandos Poets.—Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


A New Translation. With Illustrations. 


With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 


Milton’s Poetical Works. Edited from the best editions. With 
Illustrations. 
The Lansdowne Poets. — Wordsworth’'s Poetical Works. Small 


crown 8vo.—Milton’s Poetical Works. Small crown 8vo. 

The Woodleigh Stories. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 

The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures in a Desert Island. 
With Illustrations in Colours. Imperial 16mo. 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. A Book for Boys. Fcap. 8vo. 

Phillis Phil; or, Alone in the World. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 

Stories of the Kings. With Original Illustrations.—Stories of the 
Prophets. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

The Victoria Geography. By Mrs. Valentine. With Cuts and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 





Norice. — In our next number,we hope to give a Portrait of 
Dr. ARNOLD, with a Memoir. 
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HFALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Peprer’'s Quinine and IRon Towte 
strengthens the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appe- 
tite, improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and thoroughly recruits the 
Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s. 6d., carriage free, 66 stamps; next size, 11s, ; Stone 
Jars, 22s. J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists, 
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DEAFNESS.—Noises in the Ears and Head.—Devtar’s Essence ror Dear. 

NESS is an extraordinary Remedy. It always relieves and generally Cures 
It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. each, by J. PEPPER. 
237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. Post free, 18'stamps. ' 
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